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The Week. | 


Tue business of Congress during the past week (and, for that | 
matter, for the major part of this session) has consisted more in defeat- 
ing impracticable or mischievous measures than in enacting good ones. | 
The one thing of public interest which the Senate has accomplished | 
has been the passage of the bill effecting a reduction of the army. It | 
does away with several inferior prades of officers and with fourteen 
regimental bands, and there is an express prohibition of any present 
appointments by Mr. Johnson to the two vacancies among the brigadier- | 
generals. On Wednesday week, as the work of repression, the Judi- | 
ciary Committee reported adversely on bills of Senators Howe and | 
Sumner in support of law and order and the Fourteenth Amendment 
at the South, and substituted for Mr. Stewart's another to punish 
office-taking in wilful violation of that amendment. The penalty may 
be imprisonment for five years and a fine of $10,000. The same day, 
Mr. Sherman got the floor for a speech on his bill in relation to public 
finance and the currency ; but it is not likely that he has gained any- 
thing by it for this session. On Thursday, Mr. Chandler’s bill “to 
prevent the collection of illegal imposts under color of State authority ” 
—that is, State taxes on inter-State railway passengers—was reported 
back from committee with amendments. Mr. Rice introduced a bill 
for the construction of a Government telegraph between New York 
and Washington under the control of the Post-Office Department, a 
measure which, on a small scale, would seem likely to afford the 
means of judging the expediency of Government taking possession of 
all existing lines. The debate on the suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution was interesting chiefly because of the addition Mr. Buck- 
alew would have made to it. He wished Congress to require the 
people to select Presidential electors and then to prescribe the mode 
of this selection ; thus leaving no room for interference by the State 
legislatures. Mr. Sumner opposed it, because it left intact the Electoral 
College, and Mr. Frelinghuysen, because it might open the way too 
suddenly to minority representation; and it was rejected, because in 
the general opinion it was out of place as offered. On Friday, Mrs. 
Lincoln’s pension was shown to have met the disfavor of the 
committee. On Monday the Committee on Commerce gave a lift to 
the American and Asiatic Telegraph Company, which is to finish its 
line in three years from this time. 





The one thing done by the House, after a liberal amount of speech- 
making and the voting down of everybody’s pet phraseology intended | 
to effect the same object, was the passage of the suffrage amendment 


to the Constitution, by 150 yeas to 42 nays. As this, if concurred in by 
the Senate, will share the wandering fate of most amendments and be 
debated long after its wording and almost its substance are forgotten, 
it may be as well to record it verbatim : 


“Art. —, Sec. 1. The right of any citizen of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, or any 
State, by reason of race or color, or previous condition of slavery, of 
any citizen or class of citizens of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate 
legislation the provisions of this article.” 

Mr. Boutwell has been the manager of this measure, to which it is 
a prima facie objection that it affords no protection to the colored 
office-holder, or would-be office-holder, in case any State chooses to ex- 
clude the blacks from all offices. Senator Wilson's amendment, offered 
on Tuesday, covers this point with an additional article. On Thursday 
the House put itself the awkward question, If the Senate rejects the 
Georgia senators, what shall we do with the Georgia representatives 
whom wehave taken in? The Reconstruction Committee is to answer, 
if it can. On Monday, by a vote of 110 to 62, the House put its foot 
on the scheme for West India aggrandizement, and did well. 


The Virginia Committee, who have come to Washington to try to 
bring about a compromise between the conservatives and radicals of 
the State as regards the constitution under which the State is to 
present itself for admission to the Union, have addressed a very busi 
ness-like and moderate statement of their case to the Judiciary Com 
mittee of the Senate. In it they express their willingness, in spit of 
their conviction of its dangers, to accept negro suffrage, but ask for 
certain changes in the constitution, calculated, as they think, to guard 
against these dangers—one of which is greater concentration of power, 


'so as to give the majority of the whole State more weight and local 


majorities less, even in the management of local affairs. They deny all 
hostility to the common-school system, but are anxious to reserve its 
management to the State, and not to trust it to the separate districts, 
It is a long while since a public document of equal gravity and good 
sense has emanated from the same quarter. General Grant is under 
stood to have given the committee a very favorable reception. 


The condition of the Georgia difficulty, as it affects reconstruction, 
we have commented on elsewhere. There is talk of following up the 
refusal of the Senate to admit Mr. Hill by expelling the representa- 
tives already admitted to the House, {which would certainly be a vigor- 
ous, if not a wise, measure. We take leave to say that none of these 
things will help reconstruction one iota. They will exasperate the 
whites at the South more than”ever against the negroes, render the im 
partial administration of justice more and more diflicult, postpone the 
return of order and confidence, and prevent the negroes betaking them- 
selves at once to that to which they must betake themselves sooner or 
later for their protection—their own industry and intelligence and thrift. 
It was preached by the supporters of the reconstruction measures that, 
the ballot once in the negro’s hands, he would be left, as all men are under 
the American system, to workout his salvation by his own exertions, 
and avenge himself on his oppressors\in the American way, by voting 


‘against them. We hope the country has not been deceived on this 


point. There are, doubtless, outrages and abuses at the South, but 
keeping Southern representatives out“of Congress will not d'minish 
them. Another objection to the [prolongation of the transition state 
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is, the opportunities it offers to unprincipled adventurers to push their 
fortunes as‘ Union men” at Washington. If the stories be true which 
some of the Republican senators and representatives tell of the morals 
of these gentlemen and their influence on legislation, the sooner the 
tinkering of the South is given up the better, at least as regards the 
States already admitted to the Union. We trust we shall soon see 
the end of it in the passage of the Fifteenth Constitutional Amend- 
ment. 





General Webb and Admiral Davis have had an old-fashioned row 
over the Washburn difficulty with Lopez, “the wild beast of Para- 
guay,” as he has been forcibly and picturesquely styled. The corre- 
spondence, however, is nearly all on the general’s side, the admiral re- 
maining provokingly cool and reticent. It originated in the unexplain- 
ed, and as far as we can see inexcusable, refusal of the latter to insist 
on the Brazilians permitting a vessel to pass up the river to bring down 
Mr. Washburn and his suite, who reported that they were in danger 
of their lives. The admiral, however, insisted on taking a light view 
of their situation and treating the danger as imaginary and the pro- 
hibition of the Brazilian commander-in-chief as insurmountable. In 
the correspondence, however, General Webb, we need hardly say, is 
not concise nor moderate, and the admiral is not much damaged in the 
encounter. Curiously enough the English minister, who is, or ought 
to be, the general’s natural enemy, appears in the correspondence as 
his bosom friend, urging him on to uphold the honor of the flag and 
punish the monster Lopez. As the general sensibly remarks, he and 
the admiral cannot both be right, but this only removes the difficulty 
one degree further back. 


The St. Domingo business has been again before the House, but this 
time in the form of downright annexation, instead of Mr. Banks’s pro- 
tectorate scheme. Mr. Orth introduced a bill providing for the annex- 
ation of the whole island, with its two republics, or whatever they are, 
with all their appurtenances, and providing for the conversion of the 
new acquisition into a Territory, with a view to its ultimate admission 
to the Union as a State. Characteristically enough, we do not mean 
of him personally but of his type of pouitician, the minute he present- 
ed his bill he moved the “ previous question,” being desirous that this 
mighty plan should not even be discussed. It was rejected by a large 
majority, so there may be little use in saying anything more about it. 
But then it is not impossible that some sage in Congress will still cher- 
ish the idea, and perhaps reproduce it, and it is, therefore, perhaps 
proper to remind the public that annexation will do Hayti no good, 
unless we also undertake to govern it by Federal authority. The notion 
that it would give the people their first taste of freedom and self-gov- 
ernment, is simply a delusion, They are now as free as they would be 
in the Union, and have charge of their own affairs with even less con- 
trol or hindrance than they would experience in the Union, and 
have enjoyed every variety of political experience, including a massa- 
cre, a servile war, a war of independence, and plenty of civil wars, and 
have lived under every form of government from a military dictatorship 
to a double-extra democratic republic. In Hayti they have even tried 
a Cesarist empire with Tiberian debauchery. In fact, there is no mem_ 
ber of Congress who, politically considered, is not a mere tyro com- 
pared to the youngest Haytian or St. Dominican voter. Sending them 
“ free institutions,” therefore, would be about as sensible as the venture 
of the celebrated Yankee trader who sent a cargo of warming-pans to 
Jamaica. What they want is a supply of character and ideas to enable 
them to work the institutions they have got, and character and ideas 
cannot be supplied by act of Congress. Therefore, when we are asked 
to annex Hayti, we ought to ask ourselves whether we are prepared to 








There appears to be little doubt that the Clarendon-Johnson conyen- 
tion will be rejected by the Senate, on the ground, taken it is said by 
General Grant, that the injuries sustained from England during the 
war are of such a nature that they cannot be adequately atoned for by 
compensation in money for the loss of a certain number of ships; that the 
sympathy extended by England to the South “ prolonged the war for 
at least a year,” and that she is, therefore, “ directly responsible for al] 
lives lost and money expended during this time.” The opponents of 
the convention do not propose any present substitute for it, and do not 
contemplate a resort to war. Their plan is to leave the controversy open 
in terrorem, either until England has been reduced to a more contrite 
mood, or until she is engaged in war with some other nation and can be 
subjected to exact retaliation. It does not seem likely, however, that 
any peaceful settlement of the question can ever be effected on the basis 
indicated in General Grant’s objection. If an apology is what is 
wanted, no apology England is likely to put on paper will be any 
: better compensation for the losses of a year of war than payment of 
the Alabama dataages ; nor is she likely to pay all “ the money expend- 
ed during a year of war,” unless it can be shown that the prolongation 
of the war for this period was the result simply of English sympathy; 
nor is she likely to pay smart money for having sympathized with 
the wrong party in a contest to which she wasa stranger. These are 





| conditions to which nations have sometimes submitted at the close of 
|a bloody and disastrous conflict, as the price of their existence, but 
| they are not conditions of which diplomatists talk before a shot has 
| been fired. So that, though it may be the wisest thing to reject tl 
Clarendon-Johnson convention and keep the controversy open, it is 
hardly wise to present to the public as the only proper basis of nego- 
tiation one which no lawyer or statesman familiar with foreign affairs 
believes to be in the least likely to be finally adopted. If everybody 
who exercised an unfavorable moral influence on the South during 
the war ought to pay a portion of. the total expenses of every kind of 
putting down the rebellion, France ought to be mulcted heavily also, 
and all persons who voted the Democratic ticket in 1864 ought to pay 
double taxes. 





The mode of disposing of Mr. Wells and his report to which th: 
New York Tribune is resorting, is worth attention as an illustration of 
the part tae press sometimes plays in the work of reform. Mr. Wells 
is a man of thoroughly scientific training, with a cultivated aptitude 
for the collection and collation of facts. He has been for four years 
engaged in the laborious examination of the state of the national in- 
dustry, has taken evidence upon it in all parts of the country, has visited 
Europe for the purpose of the careful comparison of the labor and ad- 
ministrative systems of the two regions, and has been throughout his 
enquiries provided with all the influence and authority official position 
can give. He is, moreover, well known to be a man of cool, philo- 
sophic temper, without the slightest taste for, or experience in, party 
politics. In short,-his selection for his present work, and the manncr 
in which he has performed it, have been almost universally regarded by 
intelligent men both here and in Europe as one of the best signs of the 
times, as regards the financial future of the United States. He has come 
to conclusions in his last report, however, which are distasteful to a 
certain school of economists, or perhaps we should rather say of manufac- 
turers, of which Mr. Greeley, of the Tribune, is the newspaper champion. 
These conclusions, whether true or false, he supports by arguments 
in the shape of facts and figures carefully collected and arranged, and 
he presents them in temperate and modest language for the popular 
judgment. Hereupon Mr. Greeley commences to pour on him, in the 





Tribune, from day to day a torrent of abuse, accusing him of “jug- 
gling” and other-forms of fraud, compares him to “ Judas Iscariot,” 





govern an island of this size as a dependency, and its government | and carefully couples his name with that of Mr. Alexander Delmar, 
a dependency is really what the annexationists are aiming at. The | whose unfortunate career in the Bureau of Statistics is so well know”. 
sly fellows know perfecily well that the people would behave no better | and in fact neglects no means of making him seem base, odious, and 
in the Union than out of it, and would have to be handed over to| contemptible. It is making no new imputation on Mr. Greeley to 
Meade or Thomas; but then what a magnificent thing the “Hayti| say that his training, habits of mind and pursuits, especially during 
Ring” would be, with its mahogany, satin-wood, divi-divi, coffee, in-| the past four years, have been of a nature to make his abuse of 
digo, and tobacco, and the assessment and collection of taxes in the|} such a man on such a theme more than usually foolish and mis- 
recesses of the tropical forests. 
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We have had during the week some remarkable illustrations of the 
condition of the civil service. The collector for this port, Mr. Smythe, 
became a candidate for the Russian mission, without any special quali- 
fication for the position, and without a single claim to it of any kind 
except his devotion to the President in his quarrel with Congress, 
and, let us add, without the least chance of being confirmed. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent his leaving his post here and going to Washing- 
ton to “lobby ” vigorously in favor of his confirmation. Before engag- 
ing in this enterprise he had appointed to a clerkship in the custom- 
house the notorious E. A, Pollard, the historian of the Lost Cause, and 
the most truculent and ferocious of the Richmond journalists during 
the war. The selection of such a person for a place in the Government 
employment was too great an absurdity, to use a mild term, to allow us 
to suppose that Mr. Smythe did it except under strong pressure, and 
without knowing well both the man and his antecedents. Pollard, as 
might have been expected, swallowed the oath as if it had been a cock- 
tail, and entered on his duties; but his appointment leaking out, and 
being used against Mr. Smythe’s confirmation, he was unceremoniously 
dismissed, on the ground that Mr. Smythe did not know who he was 
when he appointed him, but, Pollard says, under a special arrangement 
by which he was to send in his resignation and keep away from the 
custom-house, but draw his salary all the same; the distinguished his- 
torian apparently not having the slightest consciousness that such a 
story, even if true, reflects any discredit on him. While all this is 
going on, it comes out that the clerks in the drawback department of 
the custom-house have been for more than a year in a league with 
swindlers out of doors, for the purpose of cheating the Government 
out of drawbacks on goods never exported or even in existence, and 
have succeeded in cheating it out of over a million of dollars. Taken 
together, the three incidents show that the custom-house, as at present 
managed, is really a greater disgrace to the Government which sustains 
it and a greater demoralizer of the community than the public gambling 
houses of the little German princes, over which we have so often held 
up our hands and rolled up our eyes. When one considers that, 
according to the War Horses, we cannot adopt Mr. Jenckes’s mode of 
selecting employees for this blessed institution without establishing an 
“aristocracy” and imperilling free government on this continent, it 
will be admitted that the devil has brought his arrangements in this 
part of the world to extraordinary perfection. 





The controversy between Mr. H. C. Carey and M. Benard has been 
renewed in the Journal des Economistes by a reply from M. Benard, in 
which he alleges that his (M. Benard’s) report of Mr. Carey’s language 
with regard to slavery at the meeting of the Economical Society was 
correct, and that Messrs. Paul Coq and Villiaumé have authorized him 
to adduce their testimony also in support of the charge. He then 
goes on to cite passages from Mr. Carey’s work on the “Slave Trade’ 
published in 1853, in which the author says that free-trade and slavery 
are parts of the same system, and that slavery flourishes wherever 
there is free-trade, and declines wherever there is protection, and that 
the road to emancipation in the United States lay through a high 
tariff. He does not add, but we think we cannot be wrong in inferring 
it from what he says, that he believes a free-trader to be naturaily a 
friend of slavery. It thus appears that while one school of protection. 
ists consider free-traders supporters and promoters of slavery, one 
school of free-traders consider protectionists to be supporters and 
promoters of slavery, and we are, as far as authority is concerned, as 
far from the truth as ever. 


the quickest and most energetic mode of restricting men in the choice 
of a market, while the free-trader’s darling vices are adultery and 
embezzlement, as affording him the best means of emphatic protest 
against “the interference theory of government ?” 





In Ireland there are signs, such as there have never been, not even 
in the golden age of 1782, of real union, and real progress, both social 
and political, as the consequence of union. The Protestants seem to 
have made up their minds that there is no hope for the Established 
Church, and this conviction seems to be turning the heads even of the 


Would not rigid investigation show that | 
the real bent of the protectionist is towards highway robbery, as being | 


favor of tenant right and other reforms which have hitherto failed in 
Parliament simply because there was nothing like united action 
amongst the people to oppose to landlord hostility. A steady popular 
demand, made by all creeds, for a reform of the land laws, and ex- 
pressed in firm and moderate language, could not be resisted in Lon- 
don ; but the co-operation of the Protestants is essential, because, as 
has been said of the English troops in the Indian army, they are to 
Irish agitation what the steel point is to the lance. One of the most 
hopeful signs of the times is the spirit in which the Catholic bishops 
are meeting Mr. Gladstone, which is frank and fair as well as cordial. 
They declare their perfect readiness to accept equality of all denomina- 
tions before the law as the sum of their desires, while agreeing that in 
disestablishment all vested interests shall be religiously respected, 
But the educational question is still plainly one of the rocks ahead, as 
the bishops insist on the public schools being divided amongst the dif- 
ferent religious denominations, or, at all events, on having a certain pro- 
portion of them, or of the educational funds, handed over to the 
Catholic clergy ; in other words, they seek what they seek here, and 
would like to get everywhere, but what every government in Europe, 
even in Catholic countries, now denies them. 





On the other hand, it is the confident expectation of some of the 
best observers of Irish society that, the pressure of Protestant ascen- 
dency once gone, the same spirit of resistance to clerical domination 
and the same growth of the secular spirit in legislation which are to be 
witnessed amongst the laity of all other Catholic countries, will be wit- 
nessed in Ireland. A Catholic Lord Chancellor, Mr. Justice O'Hagan, 
late of the Queen’s Bench, the first in one hundred and fifty years, has 
just taken his seat in the Court of Chancery, amidst great popula®emo- 
tion, and one of his first acts was to subscribe $500 to the building of a 
monument to protestant Grattan, accompanying the money with a feel- 
ing tribute to Grattan’s memory. O'Hagan is one of the ablest, calm- 
est, and wisest of the present generation of Irishmen, a great lawyer 
and, what is rarer in the United Kingdom, a great jurist, whose deyo- 
tion to his own creed and race nobody has ever doubted, but who 
sees no hope for Ireland but in a more cordial and thorough union 
with England and a more earnest and skilful participation in Eng- 
lish public life. 





The Greco-Turkish trouble seems to have at last reached its conelu- 
sion in the acceptance by Greece of the recommendations of the Paris 
Conference. There has been something artistic in the whole performance, 
both on the part of the Turks and Greeks. The Turkish “ ultimatum ” 
was, in its way, a fine piece of bunkum, and so was the lofty refusal of 
the Porte to take part in the conference if Greece were admitted to it on 
a footing of equality. Then the gradual but reluctant concurrence of 
the belligerents in the conclusions of the Conference was a very deli- 
cate piece of acting. Turkey had to take time to consider, and the 
money markets waited in dread suspense while the Divan was meditat- 
ing. But then it was expected all along that its final decision would 
be favorable to peace. Greece did better, and robbed the peace- 
makers of all hope, and filled the newspapers with rumors that at 
Athens the air was full of blood and thunder, and that no human 
power could stay the arm of M. Bulgaris. However, even Athens has 
come down, and nobody will be hurt on the present occasion. The 
| final tableau, in which the Greek cabinet appears divided, with a bare 
majority of one for peace, was appropriate and picturesque. The affair 
will, however, probably act as a warning to the Great Powers, and 
hasten the solution of the Eastern question. The Greeks are not very 
formidable as a political community, but they have it in their power, 
clearly, to convulse Europe by resolutely assailing Turkey at an oppor- 
tune moment—that is, at a moment when one or two of their protec- 
| tors are ready to fight. We have had no war this time, because no one 
was prepared for it; but the Athenian politicians might begin their 
little game again on a signal from Austria or Prussia or Russia, and in 
a week the Continent would be plunged into a great conflict. Whether 
the Hellenes will ever become sober-minded enough to play their cards 





| with real skill, as the Italians did, and reap real advantages from the 


Orangemen of the North toward co-operation with the Catholics in | jealousies of the Great Powers, remains to be seen. 
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THE GEORGIA DIFFICULTY. 

As soon as the Georgia Legislature expelled the negro members 
everybody was sensible that a new and exciting subject of controversy 
had been opened, namely, the power possessed by Congress to exact 
from the reconstructed States the continued observance of the condi- 
tions on which they had been readmitted to the Union. Suppose any 
State evaded or repudiated these conditions, was there any remedy for 
the evasion or repudiation; and if so, what was its nature and where 
was it to be found? There were very few who did not believe, during 
the debates on the Reconstruction Act, that once the States were back 
in the Union the power of Congress over them was gone, and that af- 
ter the new governments had been organized the negroes and Union- 
ists would, beyond the Fourteenth Constitutional Amendment, have 
nothing to rely upon, either for ascendency or safety, but their own 
ability and dexterity and the general progress of society. Few peo- 
ple liked to say anything on this point, however. The Democrats did 
not care to talk about it, because they feared that by calling Republi- 
can attention to it they would prolong military rule at the South; the 
Republicans said nothing about it, because, though it was undoubted- 
ly the weak point inthe whole scheme of reconstruction, they were not 
prepared with a remedy or substitute. The question, How was the ob- 
servance of the conditions of the Reconstruction Act to be permanent- 
ly enforeed ? was one which went, it was felt, to the very foundations 
of the Government—down to the very deepest depths of political phi- 
losophy and constitutional law, and therefore, by almost unanimous con- 
sent, it waslet alone. Many of our Radical contemporaries made light 
of it, but their hilarity was plainly forced. They never seriously believ- 
ed, and do not believe now, and even begin to confess that they do 
not belfeve, that the negro armed with the ballot is going to be able, 
in a democratic community, to outgeneral and outvote such consum- 
mate masters of the electioneering art as the Southern whites have al- 
ways shown themselves to be. It was hoped, therefore, by all lovers of 
peace and quiet, that the point would never be forced on public atten- 
tion in any practical shape; that the machinery set up and put in 
motion by the Reconstruction acts, if it did not last for ever, would 
last until the passions and memories which had made it necessary had 
died out, and the Unionists of the South, whether black or white, had 
undergone political absorption. 

The point, however, as come up in a practical shape. Georgia ful- 
filled all the requirements of the act; was formally readmitted to the 
Union; sent representatives to the House, who were allowed to take 
their places; obtained release from military rule; and elected a sena- 
tor, who now applies for his seat. The Senate is now asked to refuse 
to receive him, on the grounds (1) that the Legislature of Georgia was 
not competent (o, and did not, “duly ratify ” the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and comply with the other conditions imposed by the Act of 
June 25, 1868, inasmuch as it contained a certain number of disloyal 
persons not qualified to hold office, and was therefore not the lawful 
Legislature of the State; (2) that the Legislature and people have 
committed “such acts of usurpation and outrage ” as to unfit the State 
to be represented in Congress; and (3) that on the whole case, taking 
the action of Georgia before and since “the pretended ratification of 
the Fourteenth Amendment,” no civil government had been established 
in the State which Congress ought to recognize. 

The whole matter was referred to the Judiciary Committee, from 
which a majority report has been presented by Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, 
against the admission of Mr. Hill, to the conclusion of which only 
Messrs. Conkling and Frelinghuysen gave their adhesion, being ap- 
parently ready to exclude Mr. Hill under the discretionary power 
of the Senate, but also apparently ashamed of the arguments by 
which Mr. Stewart advocates this conclusion. The report, therefore, 
though in form a majority report, is in reality that of Mr. Stewart 
simply, and the ground it takes is that although the Legislature of 
Georgia was properly elected and convened, and although it institut- 
ed a formal enquiry into the qualifications of its members, that en- 
quiry was not properly conducted, and some members were allowed to 
retain their seats who under the Fourteenth Amendment were disquali- 
fied for office. Therefore, he argues, the Legislature was an illegal 
body, and its ratification of the amendment was pull and void. He 
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thus assumes two things which may well be called startling; the 
first is that the judgment of a State legislature on the qualifications 
of its own members is not final, but may be reviewed and overruled by 
Congress, without other evidence than, as in the case before us, a 
newspaper report of the proceedings; the second is that the presence 
in a legislature of a small number of members not qualified to sit in- 
validates all its subsequent proceedings, and amounts to the same 
thing as if al/ the members were disqualified—a doctrine which would 
of course throw a doubt over the validity of the proceedings of 
every legislature in the country, Congress included, for in all of 
them persons in the first session, at least, take part in legislation who 
are afterwards unseated. It would probably be difficult to hit on a 
better plan for promoting anarchy than the deliberate adoption of 


any such principle, unless it be the doctrine that no man need obey a 


law till the court of last resort has pronounced it constitutional. The 
second reason assigned in the report for not admitting Mr. Hill is 
that, a month after his election, the Legislature expelled all the colored 
members from their seats—the committee being of opinion “ that 
there is no distinction in the right to hold office on account of race or 
color,” and being “ quite confident that such was the opinion of Con- 
gress at the time it approved that constitution.” Here Mr. Stewart 
advances one step further, and maintains that the misconduct of the 
State Legislature on the 3d of September renders null and void what 
it did on the 28th of July previous, and it is difficult to see why this 
invalidating power of the “ outrages” committed by it should not go 
back to the very beginning of its sittings and affect al] its official 
acts. 

But he does not stop here. His fourth reason for refusing a seat to 
Mr. Hill is that, according to the reports of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
“there were 336 cases of murder and felonious assaults between Janu- 
ary 1 and November 15, 1868, for all of which there had been no 
legal redress, and hardly any attempt on the part of the authorities to 
punish the criminals.” The proposition here presented for our accept- 
ance is that the failure of the police and legal tribunals of a State to 
prevent or pupish crime with what Congress may consider the proper 
degree of efficiency will also furnish a sufficient cause for refusing to 
admit the State representatives to Congress—a doctrine which would 
place the representation of every State at the mercy of a party major- 
ity, inasmuch as there are not many States in which it may bear to be 
said, just now, that they afford adequate protection for life and pro- 
perty. What did the Indiana senators, for instance, feel, or those 
of New York, when they heard this argument read ? 


Mr. Trumbull has presented a minority report, in which he shows 
conclusively that Mr. Hill, the senator elect, is, and always has been. 
a loyal Union man; that he was duly elected by the Legislature of 
Georgia; that the Reconstruction acts provide that “when the peo- 
ple of the said rebel States shall be by law admitted by representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States” the provisional 
governments shall cease to be provisional; that on _ the 
25th of June, 1868, Congress, by law, declared Georgia admissible 
to representation on certain terms and conditions; that General Meade 
officially certified the fulfilment of some of these conditions; that 
the remaining one—the ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment— 
was duly proclaimed by the President, and the Georgia representa- 
tives were thereupon duly admitted to the House; that members of 
both the Reconstruction and Judiciary Committees of the House, in- 
cluding Mr. Boutwell, telegraphed to General Meade that the Legisla- 
ture itself was the proper judge of the qualifications of its members. 
If, therefore, the Reconstruction acts had any force, Georgia is now as 
much a State in the Union as New York ; and to deprive her of repre- 
sentation on the grounds brought forward by Mr. Stewart is just as 
great an act of usurpation as it would be to expel Messrs. Morgan 
and Conkling because of the late election frauds in this city, or the 
failure of the police to catch the Rogers murderer. Ifthe Reconstruc- 
tion acts had ne force, but were merely a device resorted to to make 
things pleasant and prosperous preparatory to the Presidential elec- 
tion, then the Republican politicians have been guilty of a great 
piece of imposture. In fact, if the Democrats are in need of a cam- 
paign document, the history of the Reconstruction legislation, with 
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the majority report on the Georgia senatorship annexed, would be as 
effective as anything we know of. 

If we are asked what we propose as a substitute for what Congress 
is doing, or whether we mean seriously to maintain that Congress 
ought not to interfere for the prevention of such outrages as the ex- 
pulsion of colored members from the Legislature, and such violations 
of the Constitution as the appearance in it of disloyal persons un- 
purged of’ their treason, we reply, in the first place, that nobody has 
any right to address such questions to us, because we never ceased to 
say to those who cared to listen to us, during the last two years, that 
the Reconstruction acts could not possibly reform Southern society ; 
that the ballot could not furnish the negro with complete protection ; 
and that, therefore, the hurrying of act on act through Congress under 
“ the previous question,” without debate or reflection, was unnecessary 
and mischievous; that to readmit a State to the Union under these 
acts was to relinquish all extraordinary control over it, and to leave 
Unionists to the ordinary sources of safety and prosperity, viz., the 
sense of justice and love of order of their neighbors, and their own 
courage and energy and good sense. As might have been expected, 
however, those noisy and vituperative supporters of the Reconstruction 
policy of Congress who not only maintained that it was the best pol- 
icy Congress could pursue, but that it was a perfect political panacea 
and blackguarded everybody who ventured to criticise it, and shrieked 
with delight over “the regeneration ” of such States as framed con- 
stitutions under it, are now among, the first to counsel the total 
repudiation of it and the restoration of military government, or, in 
other words, the complete stultification of the Republican party before 
the world. We cannot help feeling that what has been done cannot 
be undone ; that for the government of the South by the whites, in 
fact, if not in form, there is only one substitute—military force ; that 
this the North has relinquished, too hastily, as we thought, and think 
still, but no return to it is now possible; and that for the real regener- 
ation of that region we must trust hereafter to education, to popu- 
lar intelligence, to the growth of industry, and the enforcement of the 
Constitutional Amendment in the manner pointed out by Mr. Trumbull 
—penal legislation in execution of it—and not to doubtful and danger- 
ous attempts to destroy the independence of State legislatures. 








THE WORKING-MAN'’S VIEW OF OAPITAL. 

Tue labor problem—that is, the means of raising the laboring 
population out of the condition of dependence on the capitalists in 
which they have always lived, and, in spite of the prodigious advances 
made within the present century in the means of production, still con- 
tinue to live—was, until very recently, discussed by members of the 
capitalist class only. The leading economical writers, even of the 
French communistic school, have all been drawn from the middle or 
upper classes of society, and if not capitalists themselves, have been edu- 
cated among capitalists, or brought up in a position to see the world 
from the capitalist’s point of view. Even the leaders of the great 
“working-man”’ movement in France, in 1848, were lawyers or 
journalists, and the great Socialist leader of Germany, Lasalle, belonged 
to the same category. Nobody nota Socialist has waged such effective 
war on the Continent against what the working-man has long consid- 
ered his great enemy, the principle of competition, as Sismondi, but 
Sismondi was “a gentleman and scholar.” In England the men who 
have been making most fuss about the wrongs of the laboring classes, 
in the press and on the platform, have been university men, who 
never did what working-men call work, who dine with duchesses, and 
spend their evenings in clubs, and preach political economy, and in 
various other ways prove their unfitness really to speak for the 
working-man. 

Now, the interest in the working-man’s condition, and the general 
conviction that it was unsatisfactory, could not and did not exist very 
long without creating a very general desire to hear what the working- 
man had to say about it, and how the existing social arrangements ap- 
peared from his stand-point. This, combined with his own increasing 
political weight in nearly every community, and his increasing power 
of organization and combination, created by practice in the formation 
and management of trade societies, has at last ended in producing 
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labor conventions “composed of working-men only,” in which their 
condition and possibilities form the sole subjects of discussion. We have 
spoken more than once in the Nation of the first great gathering of this 
kind held at Geneva, in 1867. Others have since followed. In this coun- 
try they have been very numerous within the last five or six years, but 
the most important, owing to the high position in point of intelliy ence 
generally accorded to the laboring population of New England, has 
recently been held in Boston, and has been addressed by a large num- 
ber of the orators, working-men, and others who make a profession of 
dissatisfaction with society as it is. 

From the deliberations of all these assemblies, as well as from the 
labor platforms which occasionally make their appearance before 
elections, and the declarations which labor organizations exact of 
candidates, it is not difficult to extract the economical and political 
ideas by which the working-classes, at least in the great manufactur. 
ing districts, are permeated. Touching the nature and functions of 
capital, they are utterly at variance with all economical writers, 
These writers hold capital to be a portion of past production, saved 
for future use by persons who, had they been so minded, mighi have 
spent it in personal enjoyment. For instance, they say, if a working- 
man saves a portion of his wages and puts it in a savings-bank, it 
becomes thereupon capital, and the bank lends it as such to persons 
who use it to assist in further production. Of course the phenomenon 
becomes a trifle more complicated when we see capital accumulated 
in large masses in the hands of persons who have not themselves 
saved it, or who have inherited it or made it by speculation ; but the 
origin of capital and its uses remain the same, no matter by whom 
held or in what quantity. The absence of capital in a community, 
such as savage or newly settled countries, means simply that nobody 
has any savings of past production by him, on which he can live while 
producing more. 

No theory of political economy seems easier to apprehend, 
and yet the mcst talkative and agitating portion of the laboring 
class have not got hold of it. To them capital is simply “money,” 
and need not represent anything at all or be itself the pro- 
duct of any but the most trifling labor. It may, for instance, 
consist in pieces of paper with a word or two printed on them, such 
as General Butler wants to have the Government issue as circulating 
medium, each not worth more intrinsically than half a cent, though 
called “one thousand dollars.” Seeing, therefore, that capital is nec- 
essary in industry, and that the possession or non-possession of it, in 
most cases, decides whether a man shall labor with his head or his 
hands, and believing the Government to possess the power of manufactur. 
ing it in any quantity, they look on the capitalist as a monopolist 
into whose hands the Government plays, and who selfishly retains 
for himself a commodity in which all ought to share. This notion 
crops out, of course, in different ways in different countries. In France, 
it used to take the shape of a demand that the government should 
establish banks to supply the poor with “credit ”’--that is, loans ot 
money—their claim to which was to rest rather on their necessities 
than on the probability of their repaying it, credit being in the eyes of 
the Socialists (another of their curious departures from the received 
commercial ideas) not a thing to be earned by thrift, honesty, and 
sagacity, but one of a man’s “natural rights" which was denied him 
every time a capitalist refused to discount his bill. In Germany, the 
source to which the working-man was to look for capital formed the — 
great ground of the celebrated controversy between Lasalle and 
Schultze-Delitzsch, Lasalle holding to the French theory, that the gov- 
ernment ought to supply it—Schultze-Delitzsch preaching, and hap- 
pily with success, that capital was the product of saving, and that 
if working-men wanted it they should create it by their own labor, or 
borrow it from banks set up with their own funds, and maintained, as 
all banks are, by the honesty and prudence of their customers. At a great 
labor convention held in this country two years ago, the difficulty was 
met by a proposal that the Government should supply twenty-five 
million dollars in “ capital ” to working-men to aid in delivering them 
from their employers, and we observe that the recent convention in 
Boston heartily endorses Gcneral Butler in his efforts to get rid of gold 
and silver, the use of which he and the working-men consider the root 
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of the aenegely, and substitute slips of paper issued - the Gevern- 
ment. Here again the theory that capital is composed of savings, or 
has any necessary connection with past labor and self-denial, is evi- 
dently held in utter contempt. 

One of the natural results of this way of looking at capital is intense 
hostility to interest, the taking of which a-‘ professor” at the Boston 
convention expressed his hope of seeing one day treated as “ a crime.” 
This hostility is, of course, a very old fallacy, with the origin and history 
of which everybody is familiar, but amongst the working-men it rests 
on grounds different from those on which it rested in antiquity and the 
Middle Ages. The objection to it on the part of medisval moralists 
and economists was, that money of itself produced nothing, and that 
therefore to charge for the use of it was to take payment for nothing. 
The working-man economists acknowledge that money produces—for 
what is money but capital ’—but hold that inasmuch as everybody 
ought to have as much capital as he needs, the interest on loans of 
money is simply the form in which the present mono} olists extort 
their gains from the public; in other words, it is not unlike a tax on 
air or light. It ought not to-be, as the economists maintain it 
is, partly a reward for saving—or, in other words, for self-denial—and 
partly an inducement to save, because a man ought not to have to save; 
nor is it an insurance against the risk of non-payment, because nobody 
ought to have to borrow in such a manner that it would make any 
difference whether he paid or not. 


sl 


On the subject of the distribution of wealth, or rather the best | 


means of preventing its excessive accumulation in few hands, the work- 
ing-men, like other people, seem to be a good deal divided in opinion. 
Judging from the talk at the labor conventions, however, they tend 
towards the adoption of the doctrine which is almost a corollary from 
their theory of capital which we have just been discussing—that, as all 
wealth is the product of labor simply, and not of labor and capital com- 


bined, as the economists erroneously maintain, the laborers ought to’ 


divide the results of production between them ; so that there would be 
no large fortunes and no bloated capitalists and big moneyed corpora- 
tions. This notion gets a good deal of support from the talk of the po- 
litical demagogues, who always, in and out of Congress, speak of the 
rich as in some way a blameworthy and disreputable class, whom it 
would be no great harm to lay a heavy hand on. They are made the ob- 
jects of excessive taxation, and frequently of pulpit denunciations. 
Wendell Phillips proposed the other day to make them pay the nation- 
al debt; and, in fact, te listen both to the working-man agitators and 
the moral reformers, one would imagine that rich men were a curse to a 
community—a kind of social excrescence whom it would be well to get 
rid of, if it could be done without violating the Ten Commandments. 
At the bottom of this denunciation and dislike lies the working-man’s 
notion that they are made rich by getting hold of money they have 
not earned, to which the poor were entitled. The term labor, too, is in 
all these speculations applied to hand labor simply. The labor of 
planning, contriving, combining, watching, superintending, is treated 
as if it did absolutely nothing for the country. What is perhaps most 
curious is, that human nature, as all the orators see it and know it, in 
themselves and their friends and neighbors, is absolutely excluded from 
consideration ; for that most prominent and striking characteristic of hu- 
man nature, for instance, dislike of labor, and the desire of leisure and 
enjoyment, no allowance is ever made. Just as the trades-unions 
do all they can to put laborers of all degrees of capacity, industry, and 
ambition on the same dead level as regards wages and hours of labor, 
the labor conventions talk as if they would like to take away from all 
members of society all material inducements to do more than their neigh- 
bor, either in producing or saving. The desire of saving they would 
destroy by preventing anybody from holding capital, or, if he held it, 
from getting anything from it by way of interest or profits. The 
spirit of adventure which lies at the bottom of all great commercial 
undertakings they would root out by forcing everybody who success- | 
fully encountered great risk to share his reward with the community 
at large ; so that Jones, who, after twenty years of peril, trial, and toil, 
quickness of eye and soundness of judgment, bad accumulated a for- | 
tune and proposed to live on his interest, would have to divide his 
substance with the Smiths, who had passed that period working in a 
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mill on ontts wages, valle which the initia went in bad cht The 
very growth of civilization itself they would stop, by denying to peo- 
ple of refinement and culture the means of gratifying their tastes or 
following their favorite pursuits—thus preventing human society as a 
whole from offering its members the most valued of its prizes, the 
only prizes which are sufficient to stimulate men to the highest pitch 
of exertion, both mental and moral.’ 

In fact, we do not know that we could offer to the managers of col- 
leges, of schools, and other places of education, a more profitable sub- 
ject of examination and reflection than these labor conventions, and 
the speeches made at them. They illustrate better than anything else 
could the enormous importance in democratic societies of the diffusion 
of economical knowledge, and the absolute necessity to such societies 
of the cultivation of the reason and the bridling of sentiment. 

LEGALIZATION OF CAUCUSES. 

Some months since the directors of the Union League Club of 
Philadelphia offered prizes for four essays on the subject of legal 
organization of parties for the purpose of selecting candidates for 
office ; in other words, on legalizing caucuses. The essays have lately 
been printed, and their appearance will no doubt do something to- 
wards increasing public discontent with the caucus system, but none 
of them, in our opinion, do much to clear the public mind. 

The evils of which these essays treat are the familiar ones which 
we have so long been accustomed to hear attributed to the caucus—the 
disappearance from the political stage of men of culture and refine- 
ment, and its occupation by ignorant and corrupt partisans, regardless 
of the public interest, eager for place and utterly unscrupulous in 
their choice of means for obtaining it, and the selection by bodies of 
this nature of candidates for office unfit in every way for the positions 
they are chosen to fill. These two calamities—the deterioration of the 
character of party managers, and at the same time of the candidates 
nominated by them—are those which are generally embraced under the 
term “ evils of the caucus system.” It is easy to understand the intel- 
lectual process by which the conclusion is reached that by bringing 
the caucus within the pale of the law we can eradicate these glaring 
vices which beset our system. For it is.in the caucus that all the base 
trickery and corruption which is rife throughout the country, sapping 
the foundations of law and order, filling the bench, the bar, and the leg- 
islature with its subtle poison, festers to a head. Here may be seen 
what elsewhere may only be suspected; here is visual demonstra. 
tion that knaves and ignoramuses manage the wires of our machine , 
there the whole rout of managers, wire-pullers, and log-rollers gather 
together and make sport of the honest and orderly people whose 
delegates they are supposed to be. You may suspect, for example, that 
a good deal of chicanery and humbug enters into the selection of a 
member of Congress, but it is proved to you when you see a caucus 
listening without a word of protest to barefaced falsification of public 
documents, or nominating as representative a man who had openly 
avowed deceit as his profession; you may have heard it whispered 
that “ politics ” had its effect on the Supreme Court, but when a judge 
opens a bar-room in New York in connection with a Presidential cau- 
cus you see that it isso. In short, the caucus furnishes to every one 
an exhibition of political rascality and hypocrisy in full play and en- 
ergy. This being so, is it not the most natural thing in the world to 
pass at once to the conclusion that it is the caucus itself which is coi. 
rupting us? 

1 It is much easier to impute the blame of the evils of a saiehe 
of society to something seen, patent, of everyday occurrence, than 
to attempt to trace the difficulty to its remote and anterior cause. 
And having thus decided that the eruption and not the state of the 
blood is to be considered, that the caucus is not symptom but disease, 
we proceed to apply the orthodox remedy in the shape of an enact- 
‘ment. It is one of the most curious features of modern society, the era 
' of legislation having fairly set in, that the moment any trouble occurs 
in any part of the system a dose of law is at once recommended by all 
| the doctors. If people intoxicate themselves, let a law straightway be 
| passed that no one shall sell liquor; if a tax cannot be collected at one 
| dollar, because people will rather cheat than pay it, let a law be passed 
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making it two dollars ; if government bills are below par, make it penal 
to sell gold; if a respectable business does not pay, make it pay by 
giving ita monopoly. Or, to take our own case, if voluntary associa- 
tions for the purpose of choosing candidates for office result in the 
selection of bad candidates, all that is necessary for a complete reform 
would seem to be an enactment that the associations should cease to 
be voluntary. Make them legal, and the whole difficulty is surmounted. 
Or, in the words of the gentlemen who offered the prizes for these 
competitive essays, “‘ Whereas, in a republican form of government it 
is of the highest importance that the delegates of the people, to whom 
the sovereign power is entrusted, should be so selected as to truly 
represent the body politic, and there being no provision of law whereby 
the people may be organized for the purpose of such selection; . . 
and whereas, there are grave defects existing under the present system 
of voluntary organization, which it is believed may be corrected by suit- 
able provisions of law ; now, therefore, be it resolved,” etc., etc., ete. 
VIt seems to us that those who suppose that, by making the caucus 
a legal instead of a voluntary body, patriotism and intelligence would 
- resume their sway in nominating conventions, overlook entirely the 
fact that people cannot be made to do what they do not want to’ do 
by an enabling act. 
Let us see how such a law would work. Mr. Came’s proposal, and 
his is as good a one as could be suggested, is as follows: 


“Tn all cases let the State make provision for an accurate registry 
list. At a specified time, previous to any election at which candidates 
are to be voted for, let the list be put in the charge of any officer of the 
district whose duties or office facilities best fit him for the purpose, 
whether it be the warden of a ward, the clerk or treasurer of a city, or 
whatever officer of a town or precinct the law may designate or author- 
ize each municipality to select for itself. Such officer shall be required, 
for a certain number of consecutive days or evenings, to provide two 
ballot-boxes, marked respectively with the names of the two leading 
parties at the last election preceding, for the reception, under the 
usual regulations against fraudulent voting, of names of candidates to 
be voted for at the next subsequent election. As each legal voter de- 
posits his ballot the presiding officer shall check his name in the list, 
with the letter indicating into which box it was cast, as “R” for 
Republican and “ D” for Democrat. At the close of the voting period 
said officer shall count the ballots in each box, and the highest number 
in each bearing the same name shall be considered as designating the 
regtlar candidate or, if the ticket embraces more than one name, 
candidates of each party ; and the officer shall so make and publish the 
sworn returns in any manner which may be direeted by law. 

“To provide for the exigency of third or new parties, said officer 
shall be empowered to open other additional ballot-boxes whenever a 
legally designated proportion of the whole number of voters in the 
district—one-twelfth—shall so petition him in writing, and he shall 
label said box or boxes as the petitioners may request. A like petition 
shall cause him to substitute any party name for that which was 
used at the preceding election.” 


Is it not clear that at the election succeeding the passage of any 
such law the party managers would only have to begin work a little 
earlier than usual in order to secure their object? A week orso before 
the quiet citizens of the ward or district cast their nominating ballots, 
the party leaders would hold their voluntary caucus in the usual place, 
nominate the regular ticket, and then would solemnly assure every 
voter, as they do now, that if he bolted he would endanger the success 
of the party. And so he undoubtedly would. The managers nomi 
nate John Smith, and it is found two weeks later that Brown is the 
choice of the legal caucus. The managers know all about buth Brown 
and Smith. The people do not, and never can, for they have not the 
leisure to make a specialty of studying the careers of every office-holder 
in their State. The manager takes you aside and whispers in your 
ear that Brown was the fellow who in the year 185— made that 
unfortunate attack on the ballot, or who in 186— pursued such an un- 
popular course on impeachment, or who was notoriously an aristocrat 
and addicted to kid gloves. In short, Brown was not an available man, 
and though personally of the very highest character, and just the sort 
of man he would like, for himself, to see at Washington, still the 
interests of the party were, after all, of greater weight, ete., ete. In 
short, Brown would before the election come to be regarded as a danger- 
ous fellow, and Smith would be triumphantly elected. And the year 
after we may be sure the “legal” nomination would not draw many 
persons to the polls. The voluntary convention would have resumed 
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its sway, and one more useless wheel would have been added to 
machinery already intricate. The true way to enforce the new system 
would be to make all other meetings than that of the nominating con- 
vention, and of the citizens at the polls, illegal and punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, and by passing at the same time a statute 
forcing all citizens to take part in the nominations under pain of dis- 
franchisement or whatever other penalty would seem best fitted to the 
case. By adopting Mr. Came’s plan you only make the caucus 
system a little more complicated than it now is, and complication is 
what managers delight in. 

¢ We have already intimated a belief that the debased condition of 





based state of political sentiment in the community than as itself the 
prime cause of corruption. The radical difficulty is in the character of 
the men intimately connected with politics throughout the country. 
If these were the honorable, the patriotic, and the wise, the caucus 
would be composed of the honorable, patriotic, and wise. In any 
country which is divided by parties, there arises the necessity of 
some consultation before the critical moment arrives in which the 
parties are to contend for the victory. It is manifestly impossible for 
a party to vote blindly with any chance of success, and a convention 
to nominate the man who will at once command most votes among his 
own partisans and draw away most votes from the enemy becomes a 
necessity. In the earlier history of the United States such conventions 
were constantly held and the system received no abuse. But the 
political class was a different one in those days. Removals taking 
place for cause, it was impossible to make @ trade of party service. 
"But forty years ago we introduced the principle into democratic 
government that offices were spoils, the proper prey of the victor. 
From that moment the management of party has been growing more 
and more corrupt. At present fifty thousand offices are open to the 
competitive rascality of these low enough to be tempted to compete. 
These are the prizes for which the hungry delegates to caucuses enter 
the lists. Nor do the aspirants after office only engage in the conflict ; 
the office-holders must do the same, lest their more active rivals out- 
strip them. The body of the caucus come together for the purpose of 
defending or attacking particular persons, of removing or relieving 
from fear of removal their friends and enemies; not, as formerly, for 
the purpose of nominating fit men for office. Take any country towr 
you please, and you will find the most active man at all conventions, 
the hottest, most virulent partisan, is some fellow who is perpetually 
assuring every one that “he don't want no office,” and is well under- 
stood by all who know him to have been intriguing for the postmas- 
tership for years. These are the men who bring the caucus system 
into discredit.¥ It is not the caucus which lies at the root of the 
matter, but the system which has produced the class which composes 
the caucus. So long as we have fifty thousand men trembling from 
hour to hour for their official life, and two hundred thousand more 
thirsting for the official blood of the first fifty thousand, so long shall 
we have mean, petty motives entering into the selection of candidates, 
and so long will it be impossible for purity and honorable intelligence 
to obtain control of the Government. 


IS THERE SUCH A THING AS SEX? 

We propound the above question in no bantering, jocose, or trifling 
spirit, but in all gravity and seriousness of mind. Some may think it fool- 
ish, remembering what point the physiologists make of sex, finding it in 
trees and plants, and even in organic natare, where elements and gases 
combine somewhat after the masculine and feminine manner. But while 
the distinction between male and female is traced through the lowest 
orders of creation, is there not a disposition to slurit over in the highest 
orders, as being a fact of secondary and incidental import, a fact apparent 
in the animal and physical economy, but not pertinent to the social eeonomy 
or the spiritual ;a fact that becomes thin and precaricus and insignificant 
as men and women leave their bestia] condition, and is destined to disappear 
in the fulness of humanity? Apostles of “a-sexualism,” if we may so 
name it, are abroad in this generation, suggesting that the old distinction 
between men and women may be an ancient delusion dcomed to pass away 
in the new ordes of civilization. Did not an apostle say, ‘‘ In Jesus Christ is 
neither male nor female, but a new creature?” And shall not that crea- 
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ture be both male and female in one? The ortholox formula ran, “ Man 
and woman are one, but the man is the one.” A new reading is, “ Man 
and woman are one, but the one isthe woman.” The correct rendering 
will be, “ There is neither man nor woman any more. Humanity abolishes 
both.” So seem to say the zealous champions of the hitherto “suppressed 
sex,” persuaded that the admission of sex has been the ground of the “ sup- 
pression.” They see no way of securing for woman her rights short of 
disavowing the existence of the quality that has all along been supposed 
to constitute her a woman. She must be educated precisely as if she were 
aman. She must go into the market and appear in court on the same 
terms with men. Civil life must recognize no difference between masculine 
and feminine. In the political world her place must be undistinguished 
from that of her companion biped, whose extremities are otherwise clothed 
and whose countenance is otherwise adorned. The intellectual sphere has 
no separate nook or seat for either a worse or a better half. The soul 
knows no gender. 

We hope that we appreciate the motives that animate the workers 
in the cause of woman’s elevation. We are fully sensible of the fact 
that they are laboring to throw off burdens of great oppression, to cor- 
rect the errors of centuries, to place one-half of the human family, and 
the most interesting half of it, in its true position. We wish them every 
fair success in their enterprise. But laws are laws, distinctions are dis- 
tinctions, and facts are facts. Or, haply, are there no such things as laws, 
distinctions, and facts? Admit that the differences between the sexes are 
not yet determined with the nicest exactness, is it fair to assume that no 
differences exist ? 

Now, it may be a superstition of ours, but we too are inclined to think in 
this immense field of modern discussion one thing, at least, may be taken for 
granted—and that thing is, sez. Sidney Smith once remarked, with the 
wit that was not always wisdom, that if boys and girls were taught alike 
they would soon be undistinguisbable from each other ; and he said it as if 
he hoped they one day would be. We aresorry for those parents of large fa- 
milies of unmarriageable daughters who indulge the same hope, but we can- 
not encourage them in the belief that it will be speedly fulfilled. Sidney 
Smith died before the era of physiology came in. That era affirms sex more 
absolutely than it was ever aflirmed before. The more deeply human 
nature is searched, the more sharp and trenchant is found to be the line 
that cuts it into two halves. The fact of sex is comprehensive, complete 
and exhaustive. The unlikeness between men and women is radical and 
essential. It rans through all the spheres. Distinct as they are in bodily 
form and feature, they are quite as distinct in mental and moral character- 
istics. They neither think, fecl, wish, purpose, will, nor act alike. They 
take the same views of nothing. The old statements that one is passive, 
the other active ; one emotional, the other moral ; one affectionate, the other 
rational ; one sentimental, the other intellectual, are likely to be more than 
verified by science. Of course these statements, whether verified or not, do 
not justify the imposition of arbitrary limits on opportunjty or enterprise. 
It still remains to be determined what place each shall fill, what work each 
can do, what standard each can reach ; and these nature should be left to 
determine. But that both cannot occupy the same place, do the same work, 
or reach the same standard, ought, we think, to be assumed. Nature has 
decreed it so. The exigencies of life demand that it should beso. More 
emphatically still, if that could be, the amenities of life, the sentiment, ro- 
mance, poetry, personal, domestic, social delight and charm of life insist 
that the distinction shall be preserved. No doubt it will be preserved if 
it is decreed. Nothing we can do will impair the force of a predetermined 
law. But we should be careful to acknowledge it where it plainly appears. 
We have no right to assume that it ever will be or can be abrogated. 
To proceed as if such an eternal distinction did not or should not exist is to 
plunge into all manner of difficulty. Make experiments, but confess that 
they are experiments. Venture theories, but avow them to be theories. 
Do not mistake surmise for demonstration, or enthusiasm for knowledge, 
or desire for insight, or passion for principle, or a wish to improve society 
for a conviction that the particular change is an improvement. Do not 
adroitly substitute a conclusion for a premise, and then press reforms as de- 
manded by the “nature of things,” when the “nature of things” may be 
directly against them. So long as the suffrage and other revolutions are 
regarded as experiments designed to feel after the lines and limits that sex 
claims for itself—so much and only so much—no harm need follow. The 
spirit of reform is then scientific. But if it is taken as accepted that sex 
has no lines or limits, but is a name to which no deep reality corresponds, 
immense harm will be done; for then the apparent failure of the reform 
will be traced to the wrong origin, and will yield no fraits but those of 
fanaticism. 
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Thus far the element of sex stubbornly holds its own. Nothing has 
occurred yet to induce the belief that men and women can profitably or 
successfully exchange parts or perform the same parts. It has been shown 
that men have been doing some things that women might do as well 
or better ; but it has not been shown that men and women may put on 
precisely the same equipment or perform precisely the same service. 
The notion is fanciful that by educating the sexes together they will out- 
grow the old folly of romantic sentiment, and will live in the undisturbed 
serenity of a single sex beneath a single roof. The discipline at Oberlin, 
we are assured, is very strict, and strictly administered, with a view to 
prevent scandal. At Antioch, Horace Mann was tormented by a ceaseless 
anxiety. Even in normal schools—where the students are for the most 
part “ out of their teens,” past the sentimental period, unusually intellectual, 
under severe mental discipline, qualifying themselves to teach for a liveli- 
hood, with little time or disposition for dreaming—intellectual rivalry 
does not abolish the distinction between the two sexes of scholars. No 
scandalous disorders disgrace the institution, but the secrets of hearts are 
unréveated, save by an occasional engagement, which discloses the fact that 
all the ladies are not Minervas, nor all the gentlemen Platonists. 

The industries of modern society offer room and opportunity for the 
genius of either sex to demonstrate its scope. Male and female may 
divide employments without quarrel or question, nor would it be difficult 
to assort them even now in advance of experiment. The learned pro- 
fersions have their masculine and feminine aspects. In medicine there 
is a very broad and well-marked department where the feminine quali- 
ties of patience, sympathy, tenderness, tact, perception, nicety of touch 
and manipulation, administrative care and sensibility, can render ad- 
mirable service—departments which fairly belong to women. In divin- 
ity it is not hard to discover a male and a female side. For the adequate 
discharge of pastoral offices men and women are required. The Catholic 
Church provides them both, carefully distinguishing the parts that belong 
to each. The Protestant minister has a wife whom the congregation adopt 
as shepherdess, and hold to her duties accordingly. And now deaconesses 
and Protestant Sisters of Mercy are coming into vogue among the Evan. 
gelical denominations, a confession that the law of sex holds in the admin- 
istration of the Gospel. The feminine side of the law is not so obvious to 
ordinary vision ; but somewhere, perhaps, either in the upper spheres of 
equity, where the moral sentiment comes into play, or in the lower spheres 
of technicality, where mechanical assiduity carries off the palm, a place for 
women may be found. 

Politics, it must be confessed, appear thus far to be prevailingly and stub- 
bornly, if not incorrigibly, masculine. There is very little indeed to justify 
the conclusion that women, we mean the peculiar qualities of women, have 
a place in primary meetings, party caucuses, public debates, club-rooms, 
conventions, or any of the ordinary election arrangements. In discussing 
woman’s place in politics, woman’s ciaim to public offices, woman’s title to 
suffrage, the element of sex is left out of view. Her claims are pressed 
on the ground of her humanity. She is considered as a person, an indi- 
vidual, a social entity, a property-holder, a payer of taxes, a morally, re- 
sponsible being, a creature endowed with reason. Her title is placed on 
the same ground with man’s precisely. The suggestion of a temporal, 
actual, and radical distinction between the man and the woman, as por- 
tions of organized humanity, which may qualify in some degree the terms 
“rights,” “duties,” “ responsibilities,” is resented as an impertinence. 
The bare mention of masculine and feminine in this connection is regarded 
as a declaration of war against the reformers. Sex has nothing to do 
with government or the concerns of government. 

We do not regret the movement towards universal suffrage. We do 
not deprecate the experiment of it. We merely insist that it shall be re- 
garded as an experiment and nothing more, and its failure, if it tails, must 
be set down to the circumstance that it made no account of the law of sex. 
At present it is an experiment, and a crude one. That there have been il- 
lustrious fema'e sovereigns ; that a few remarkable women have displayed 
no inconsiderable diplomatic ability as counsellors, advisers, executors, is 
no proof that the sex as a sex is qualified for political service. That in 
some secluded towns and in quiet times, when no stirring movements 
were on foot and no exciting questions were raised, women have voted 
peacefully along with men, is no proof that men and women will ever vote 
peacefully together in large cities, or in times when politics run high. 
They may and they may not. No d priori theories will decide the question 
either for or against the success of the trial. That the element of sex will 
crop out somewhere, and will have its dues, there can in our judgment be 
no doubt. Where it will crop out, it would be presumption tosay. Wheth- 
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leaidetlon or in practice under legislation, in the 


t of fanctions, ‘on subjects of their own choosing. Outside of ison: there is in “Athens Q 


or the distribution of trusts, or the apportionment of duties ; whether it will number of private schools for boys, covering the groand of the common 


break out violently in the form of quarrel between the sexes, or will show | and Hellenic in the national system, and of private girls’ schools. 


The 


itself graciously in the shape of new civil arrangements defining woman’s only public school for girls where anything more than elementary educa. 


place in the civil order, it would be absurd to conjecture. But at some 


tion is given is the Arsikeion, so named from its founder, which draws 


point, in some shape, to some purpose, the old distinction will declare its | pupils from all parts of Greece, and sends them back to be teachers in the 


presence and vindicate its power. Men will continue to be men, and wo- 
men will continue to be women, in spite of theorists. A careful analysis of 


the masculine and feminine characteristics might save time and trouble; | reap the benefits of it. 


but if we mean to leave science out, and rush upon the painful and confused 
methods adopted by the revolutionists, so be it. We shall come at the 
same results in the end. Only let us not prejudge the results. 








THE SOOIAL STATE OF GREECE. 
THE social state of Greece at present is peculiarly one of transition ; 
peculiarly so, because while society can in no country —not even in 


China—be said to be stationary, in thé case of Greece the movement has. 


begun so recently and gone on so rapidly that the old and the new are 
brought into strong contrast, and the fact of transition cannot escape notice. 
The state of the nation is vividly presented to the eye by the city of Athens. 
It consists of two distinct parts; one Turkish, having aarrow, winding 
streets with no sidewalks, a pretence of a gutter in the middle, and rough, 
one-story houses; the other European, with broad, well-built, and well- 
lighted streets. Between these two there is an intermediate space 
combining the characteristics of each, but the difference of one extreme 
from the other is greater than can be found in most other cities, and such 
as marks two stages of civilization. It typifies the extremes of Greek 
society, and brings almost into one view the starting-point and the goal of 
the national movement. 

This transition is from the enforced barbarism of Turkish slavery to the 
civilization of freedom. It should be borne in mind that the Greeks were 
not merely a dependent nation tributary to the Turkish Government, 
before 1821, but in a state barely removed from personal slavery. In oppor- 
tunities of education, in control of the profits of their labor, in protection 
from outrages on their persons and families, they were hardly as well 
treated as the average of the negro slaves in the South were. When by 
throwing off the burden of oppression they regained self-respect and 
motives for effort, an upward movement began in every part of the nation, 
which is still going on. It has set on foot a general system of education, 
developed an extensive commerce, built a number of carriage-roads at great 
labor and expense on account of the natural obstacles, and given opportunity 
for an indefinite amount of individual enterprise in all spheres of activity. 
We might say, in other words, that this was a transition from Asia to 
' Europe, from Oriental to Western habits and modes of thought. The position 
of Greece in relation to the two continents makes it the more remarkable that 
it has wrought out a civilization so decidedly European. Look at it on the 
map.” Notice how it trends eastward towards Asia and Africa, by how wide 
& space, nearly equal to the whole width of Germany across from the Adri- 
atic to the North Sea, it is separated from civilized Europe, and remember 
what almost barbarous and impenetrable countries*occupy this interval, 
and you will appreciate the marvel of modern Greek civilization. There 
still remain traces of the influence of Turkey in the social state of the peo- 
ple. Such are to be found in the neglect of agriculture and manufactures, 
in the position of woman, in a general corruption of language and moral 
sentiments. The recent presence of the Turks in Greece has left its mark 
also in the results of slavery under such masters: for example, the number 
of persons above middle age who are without education, the want of roads, 
the brutish modes of life among the common country people. But in spite 
of their exposure to Eastern influences, their separation from civilized 
Europe, and the degradation of their slavery, the Greeks show a very 
strong tendency to Europeanize themselves and to attain some degree of 
free civilization. 

One of their earliest steps in this direction was to establish a 
system of education, in which they were guided by certain leading Ger- 
man scholars, and adopted the German system as their model. So they 
have now the system complete, with university, gymnasia, and, below 
these, two other grades, the Hellenic and the common schools. In all these 
the education is free, and the expenses are borne by the Government. The 
common schools correspond toour primary schools. In the Hellenic schools 
the study of classical Greek and Latin is begun, and the other branches 
of study carried on. The gymnasia add to these the modern languages as 
optional studies. The university is divided on the German plan into four 
schools, of law, medicine, theology, and philosophy, with a school of practical 
pharmacy added, and in these schools lectures are given by the professors 
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common schools. On the whole, a great effort has been made to secure a 
general education of the people, and the next generation can hardly fail to 
Their zeal for this object is perhaps the most credi- 
table point of the character of the modern Greeks. It is true the practical 
working of the system may be criticised, and the motive which prompts 
their zea] is not always the love of truth or desire of mental growth; but 
still such a system tends to correct its own faults, and may lead in time to 
the higher motives for self-culture. To have made such a beginning is an 
honor to the people, even though one can hardly help thinking it would 
have been wiser to have developed their material resources and laid a foun- 
dation for their finances first. 

While the educational system of Greece is constructed after the German 
model, their literature has rather a French tone. You find in a catalogue 
of publications since 1820 numerous translations of such novels as those of 
Sue, Dumas, and Victor Hugo, with but few of books of any kind from 
other modern languages. Of original literature they have yet almost 
nothing. A few collections of popular songs, inferior to those mede by 
Fauriel and Arnold Passow, a few volumes of fugitive pieces by educated 
modern poets, and some half-a-dozen volumes of easays and stories, are all 
the productions of the modern Greek mind in the sphere of pure literature 
In special departments of study they have supplied their present needs by 
translations generally, but in philology, church history, and law hay: 
produced some original text-books and standard works. A great part of 
the intellectual activity of the Greeks works itself out in their newspapers, 
of which there are forty or fifty, including all kinds of periodicals, in 
Athens alone, none of them dailies, but the smaller ones appearing three, 
four, or five times a week. Of course, so many papers cannot be very well 
supported by so small a population (between 40,000 and 50,000), and espe- 
cially as they contain often no more than one advertisement in a number. 
The newspapers proper are almost exclusively political, and overflow with 
rhapsodies about the past and future glories of Greece to a degree which 
even our old American papers scarcely rivalled. 

Society in general shows the same Europeanizing tendency, with lin. 
gering traces of Oriental habits and ideas. Among the lower classes and 
in the country the latter still prevail. The houses are rudely built, gener. 
ally of stone, and often without glass in the windows. In dress and per- 
sonal habits many of the people are almost barbarians. On the other hard, 
every town has its school, and in the larger ones there are newspapers, 
organized courts, the European dress, and many marks of growing civiliza- 
tion. The more educated classes are generally adopting the European 
dress ; especially in the university, where none of the professors, and 
scarcely one in a hundred of the students, retain the picturesque Albanian 
costume which is the national Greek dress. In morals, too, something of 
the same transition is going on, though the improvement is stil! rather 
superficial. The vices born of slavery, sucli as deceit, want of self-reliance, 
and idleness, are rife among them. Drunkenness is common, but rather 
harmful as a waste of time and money than as a cause of crime. The 
Greek is not maddened by his drink, but excited and noisy. The spread 
of education and refinement is beginning to raise the people above the 
grosser vices, but the church does little to teach them positive morality, 
and it is to be feared that they will acquire only such as respectability de- 
mands. ‘ 


~ Correspondence. 


DR. BOWDITCH ON OONSUMPTION. 
To THE EDITOR OF TRE NATION: 

Sir: The remarks in your issue of the 7th ult. upon Dr. Bowditch’s 
articles on consumption, in the Atlantic Monthly, seem to me to call for 
some comment, as otherwise they may have tlie effect to deprive theses ar 
ticles of much of their weight and authority. The remarks referred to 
plainly intimate that Dr. Bowditch’s theory, that dampness of soil is the 
great cause of consumption, is the result of superficial investigations, which, 
if more persistently followed up, might have shown him that the geologi- 
cal structure of the soil was quite as efficient a cause. 

Not to spend time in noticing a style of criticism which, in passing 
upon articles of so grave moment as those of Dr. Bowditch’s, assumes ig- 
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norance on the part of their writer as to his subject, thereby, unintention- 
ally perhaps, but none the less effectually, weakening their influence, while 
the critic justifies himself not with well-defined statements of fact, but by 
vague suggestions of possibilities, I beg leave to correct the impression 
which your article undoubtedly produced upon the minds of many of your 
readers by a statement of facts. 

Dr. Bowditch has mado consumption his study, and specialty in prac 
tice, for about thirty years, and in this vicinity, and, we had supposed, 
throughout the United States, as well as in Europe, he is recognized as an 
authority on all that relates to that most distressing disease. So that when 
he deliberately puts forward a theory, even giving it the dignity of a law, 
touching the causes of consumption or its proper treatment, his views 
should be received with great respect, whether supported by evidence and 
argument or not. But in this particular case it so happens that the posi. 
tions taken by Dr. Bowditch are fortified by the most abundant and satis- 
factory proof from other highly respectable authorities. In the “Tenth 
Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council” (London, 1868), Dr. 
Buchanan occupies fifty-three pages with a very interesting account of his 
investigations, under the auspices 01 Government, upon the subject of con- 
sumption as affected by conditions of soil. This is his preface: “The 
general sanitary enquiry which was entrusted to me last year having ap- 
peared to show a relation between wetness of soil and prevalence of con- 
sumption, the subject is now further examined with direct reference to 
geological considerations,” and these are some of his general conclusions : 

“The connection between soil and phthisis has been established in this 
enquiry 

“(a) by the existence of general agreement in phthisis mortality be- 
tween districts that have common geological and topographical features 
of a nature to affect the water-holding quality of the soit ; 

“(b) by the existence of general disagreement between districts that 
are differently circumstanced in regard to such features ; 

“(e) by the discovery of pretty regular concomitancy in the fluctuation 
of the two conditions, from much phthisis with much wetness of soil to 
little phthisis with little wetness of soil.” 

“ But,” he adds, “the connection between wet soil and phthisis came 
out last year in another way, which must here be recalled, 

“(d) by the observation that phthisis had been greatly reduced in towns 
where the water of the soil had been artificially removed, and that it had- 
not been reduced in other towns where the soil had not been dried. 

“(e) The whole of the foregoing conclusions combine into one—which 
may now be aflirmed generally and not of particular districts—that WEr- 
NESS OF SOIL IS A CAUSE OF PHTHISIS TO THE POPULATION LIVING 
UPON IT. 

“( f) No other circumstances can be detected, after careful consideration 
of the materials accumulated during this year, that coincide on any large 
scale with the greater or less prevalence of phthisis, except the one con- 
dition of soil.” 

And, as indicating that mere geological structure has no influence upon 
consumption, he shows by tables that the position, as regards consumption 
of the chalk districts “ will, on the whole, represent the order in which they 
would stand, if they were arranged according to the better or worse eleva- 
tion of the chalk area on which the population live,” and, generally, that, 
whatever the character of the substratum, the prevalence of consumption 
will be in proportion to the water-holding capacity of the surface soil, which, 
capacity is due to the nature of the surface soil itself, though it may be | 
affected and modified by elevation and slope. 

In a postscript Dr. Buchanan, after referring in a highly appreciative 
tone to Dr. Bowditch’s experiments in the same direction, says : “ Until the 
end of my own enquiry, I was in complete ignorance of Dr. Bowditch’s re- 
searches. I should not insist upon this point except for the purpose of 
giving tothe conclusions which Dr. Bowditch and myself have attained the 
additional weight that they deserve from having been arrived at by a 
second enquirer, wholly ignorant of and therefore unbiassed by the work of 
the first.” 





I should not dwell at such length upon this matter did I not feel that | 
Dr. Bowditch in contributing his articles in the Atlantic is conferring an_ 
invaluable benefit on our people, which ill-considered and reckless criticism _ 
by a paper of the Nation’s standing might seriously impair. se ie 


Boston, Jan, 25, 1869. 


| We are really very sorry if anything we have said about Dr. Bow- 
ditch’s articles has tended to lessen his influence or authority with 
anybody. The “ Literary Note” (vide Nation of the 7th ult.) in which | 
we drew attention to Dr. Haviland’s labors, and suggested the possi- | 
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bility of Dr. Bowditch’s not having examined with special care the 
geological conditions of consumption, did not profess to be a formal 
criticism of his researches. It was no doubt rash or careless to sug- 
gest in that place his having overlooked anything or made any mis- 
take, but “ R. H. B.” would have made the offence seem much more se- 
rious, and have more fully justified his own indignation and trouble of 
mind, if he had told us that Dr. Bowditch made formal mention of his 
geological investigations in the Atlantic article, and, furthermore, had 
not revealed the fact that even such an authority as Dr. Buchanan 
was as ignorant of them down to the close of last year as we were our- 
selyes.—Ep. Natron. } 





THE FINANCIAL TENDENOIES OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: As I do not believe in the efficacy of repealing God’s laws by sta. 
tute, either as affecting the value of money, the hours of labor, or the 
phases of the moon, I suppose I cannot be called, in popular parlance, an 
admirer or friend of the laboring man. I have recently read, however, 
Gen. Butler’s late financial manifesto, and notice this resolution, passed at a 
recent “ Labor Reform ” Convention held in this city, at which Mr. Wendell 
Phillips made a speech : 

“ Resolved, That the late speech of General Butler in advocacy of the finan- 
cial tendencies of the labor movement, placing him in the front rank of 
statesmen and economists, evincing at once profound political sagacity and 
heroic devotion to right, merits and will receive the unanimous support of all 
intelligent friends of labor throughout the Union.” 

Of course no educated or reasoning man would take the trouble to refute 
General Butler’s fallacies or misstatements. They do not surprise any one 
who has observed their author in court or on the stump. Butler knows 
better. Whatever he is, he is not a fool,and none but a fool would utter 
such stuff believingly. Butler, though no fool himself, believes evidentiy 
that he is addressing an audience of both fools and knaves. This speech 
was delivered for the masses, not for educated men, and is probably as mor- 
tifying an insult as was ever thrown in the face of people called intelligent. 
Butler is practically acting on Robert Lewes’s theories. In his view the people 
are ignorant and they are dishonest, and the best way to popular success is 
to prey upon their dishonesty and their ignorance. 

To students of theories of government the problem is an interesting one. 
If Butler is right ; if our boasted system of education has resulted in this 
chaos of ignorance and knavery on which he lays the foundations of his 
future political success ; if the whole country is as the Fifth Massachusetts 
Congressional District and the friends of “labor reform ” in Boston, then our 
existing phase of popular government and general education is a hopeless 
failure. Robert Lewes is right, and mankind is not fit for self-govern- 
ment. nl 

I think myself that Butler has miscalculated. Our people are intelligent 
enough to see through fallacies too transparent to admit of exposure. At 
the same time one’s faith is somewhat shaken when a really intelligent con- 
stituency, as constituencies go, like his, does not resent such barefaced insults 
to their intelligence and honesty, and the friends of “labor reform” en- 
thusiastically endorse them. Hitherto Butler has shown that he did not 
underestimate the masses he had directly to deal with; will he be equally 
successful in his attempt ona larger scale? Is the whole country as ig- 
norant and knavish as the old Essex district? This is to be seen; but even 
his success so far is a sad incident to the real friends of popular progress. 

Boston, January 28, 1868. 








Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. Fett & DrLiLInGHam announce that they will soon issue re- 
prints of five recent English books—namely, “The Life and Career of Lord 
Brougham, with Extracts from his Speeches and Notices of his Contempor 
aries” —his own notices of some of them would impart a lively tone to the 


| Volume ; “The Public Life of Queen Victoria ;’ “The Life of Benjamin 
| Disraeli ;” “The Life of W. E. Gladstone;” and “ The Life of John Bright.”—— 


Messrs. Hachette & Co., of Paris, have for a good while been publishing, and 
with very great success, a series of books, written by French writers of good 
standing, which we may briefly describe as intended to popularize science. 
They are fit for the instruction of the younr, though instruction is not 
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their formal and avowed object, and not less well fitted for giving a useful 
smattering of information—for there is usefulness in a smattering if one 
knows it for what it is and uses it as such—on those scientific topics of 
which everybody is expected to know more or less, and of which it is not 
only unpleasant to know nothing, but is pleasant to know something. 
MM. Radeau, Guillemin, Meunier, Jacquemart, Viardot, and a dozen other 
capable writers, are among those employed by Messrs. Hachette & Co. in 
making their little manuals, and the subjects treated of are optics, heat, 
thunder and lightning, vegetation, astronomy, volcanoes, and many more. 
We should add that the description we have given of this series would not be 
complete if we did not say that it is not devoted entirely to science ; the 
arts, both the fine and the useful, have some attention paid them, and one 
can learn of pottery, of painting, of sculpture, and carving. Some of the 
books of this series Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. are going to translate 
and reprint, and some one or two they will reprint from translations 
already in the English market. They begin with M. Fonvielle’s “ Thunder 
and Lightning,” and that will be followed by “Heat,” which is the work 
of Professor Cazin.——Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt are to republish a book which 
will have something of the value of the books of Messrs. Felt & Dillingham 
which we have just mentioned, and will have in addition a value which 
those little works have not; we refer to Miss Harriet Martineau’s brief 
sketches of distinguished men and women, chiefly English, not long since de- 
ceased. They give with accuracy, but not with fulness, the facts in the life of 
the subject of the memoir, and they also give Miss Martineau’s opinion— 
which always is Miss Martineau’s opinion, anda pretty decided one—on his 
or her character. Her criticism is often acute, for she has a woman’s way of 
feeling character, and a good deal of a solid judgment not hitherto thought 
so common among women as among men. She has, too, it may as well be 
said, something of the feminine aptness for partisanship ; but we do not 
know that her critical faculty is affected by her likes or dislikes more 
than most men’s, because she is an able and honest person, sincerely de- 
sirous of being just. Her obituary notice of Landor is a good example of 
her fairness, her good sense, her acuteness, and her good writing. The 
“De Quincey ” may be quoted in illustration of some of her other quali- 
ties ; her friendship for Wordsworth, and her contempt for the subtilizing, 
unpractical, shiftless scholar, are more evident in it than that she ever 
understood or cared for the real De Quincey. Still the admirers of that 
singular and delightful genius will do well to read what may be said 
against him; truthfully, too, no doubt. Miss Martineau treats of a great 
many persons, and her social, literary, and political standing has long 
been sach that she had exceptional opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the lives and characters of distinguished men and women. She 
writes about Father Mathew, of both the Napiers, of Brougham, of 
Macaulay, of Lady Noel Byron—of whom she was a very intimate friend, 
and so decided an admirer that his lordship, wherever he is, may rest 
assured that he is better off than he would be with Miss Martineau—of 
Whately, of Dumas, of Lord Grey, of Amelia Opie, of Croker—who is 
heartily ‘paid out” for his bad language about Liberals—of Wilson and 
Lockhart, and fifty more. The same house announce Kreissle Von Hell 
born’s “Life of Schubert,” and, doubtless for later publication, a book that 
ought to be a very good Christmas “ juvenile,” and which it is a wonder 
no one has thought of before—a monosyllabic “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments.” 





—We spoke last November of a meeting of gentlemen interested in phil- 
ological learning, which was called to meet at the New York University. 
At that preliminary meeting it was decided that a national convention of 
American philologists should be held in the course of next summer. The 
27th of July has been designated as the time when this body will begin its 
sessions, anc. the place chosen is the city of Poughkeepsié, in this State. 
Measures wil] then be taken for completing the organization of a perma- 
nent “ National Society for the Promotion of Philologicai Studies and Re- 
search in America.” This being effected, the convention will proceed to 
the reading and hearing of papers written by several of our most distin- 
guished linguists, and then what time remains—the session will be several 
days long—will be devoted to the discussion of various questions which, so 
far as they are set down in the circular before us, have the look of having 
been prepared by philologists engaged in the practical work of instruction. 
First comes the question inevitable, How much of the time in a collegiate 
course of study should be given to the study of language? Secondly, and 
thirdly, and fourthly, and on to seventhly, come these related questions 
which also may pretty confidently be expected whenever two or three or 
more practical philclogists are nowadays gathered together: How much 
of the time should be devoted to the study of the modern languages? 
Should the study of the French and German precede that of the Latin and 








Greek languages? What position should be given to the study of the 
English language in our colleges and other high schools of learning ? 
What is the most efficient method of instruction in the classical languages? 
What is the best system of pronouncing Latin and Greek? Should the 
written accent be observed in pronouncing Latin and Greek? It is to be 
hoped that the society’s conclusions in regard to these matters—if it is go- 
ing to come to conclusions as a society—may be put into print. There are 
thousands of teachers who, unable to attend the sittings of the convention, 
would be very glad to read the opinions of their superiors in learning upon 
topics which are of such everyday importance, as well as of intrinsic inter- 
est. It is almost a pity that all learned associations, when they deal with 
doubtful subjects, not merely of abstract interest, do not employ some officer 
whose duty should be like that of the reporter of a court. A synopsis and 
summing up of the arguments on the questions above-mentioned, with the 
decision of the society noted at the end, would be a useful book. It would 
be useful to so large a public, too, that probably enough the society might, 
by publishing these condensed proceedings, pay some part of its expenses. 
The eighth and last question put down for discussion is, What more efficient 
measures can be taken to preserve from destruction the languages of the 
aboriginal Indians of America? All professors of languages in universities, 
colleges, theological seminaries, and similar schools of the higher grades, 
all presidents of colleges in which languages are taught, and all amateurs 
and patrons of philological studies, are invited to be present at this first 
convention. Three o’clock on the afternoon of Tuesday, the twenty-seventh 
of July next, is the time appointed. We see in the list of names appended 
to the invitation those of Professors Atkinson, Goodwin, Gurney, Peabody, 
Pierce, and Sophocles, of Cambridge and Boston ; Hadley and Whitney, of 
Yale; Evans and Haven, of Michigan ; Greene, of Princeton ; Harkness, of 
Providence ; Drisler, Schmidt, Chandler, Barnard, Ferris, and others of our 
New York professors, and many more, representing all the important in 
stitutions of learning in the North, East, and West. Professor De Vere’s, 
of Charlottesville, is the gnly name of a Southern professor that we ob. 
serve. Names of amateurs that we observe in the list are those of Gene- 
ral Garfield ; Judge Daly; Mr. Richard Grant White; Mr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, of Hartford ; Mr. George Gibbs, of Washington ; and Mr. Sum. 
ner. The meeting ought to be large. But we have, we must say, heard 
Poughkeepsie described as the hottest in July of all towns or cities in the 
United States, which, however, is perhaps an exaggeration. 


— We should look in vain in thiscountry for any periodical peculiarly 
the medium of the higher class of teachers, such as the professors of @!- 
leges and the heads of the best preparatory schools. There is no public 
ground on which the professors at Yale and the professors at Harvard can 
meet as such and compare experiences, or offer contributions to the develop- 
ment of their special departments, or criticise doctrines new and old, or 
weigh the merits of recent text-books. In this respect they are less fortunate 
and less intimately united than the teachers of grammar and primary 
schools, who find what nearly corresponds to their wants in the State cox- 
ventions, county institutes, and official educational monthlies, with the 
names of most of which last our readers are tolerably familiar. Imperfect as 
are these means, they yet serve to maintain an esprit de corps which can 
hardly be said to exist in the gradeabove. Or again, to what college cata- 
logue was it ever sought to give more than a local interest and value by 
attaching some essay or discourse, by a corapetent authority, on language, or 
mathematics, or any of the branches taught in the regular curriculum ? 
Abroad the practice is not unknown; for instance, the important research 
into the Roland legends, by Dr. Hugo Meyer, presented in a paper to the 
Bremen Historical Society, was published as a sort of preface or introduction 
to the programme of the Bremen High-School (consisting, as we should say, 
of College, School of Technology, Latin and Gremmar Schools in one). 
Opportunities would not certainly be wanting here, and we recall as wo 
write a fit article for such a purpose which appeared not long ago in the 
North American Review—an enquiry into the origin of the Italian lar- 
guage with reference to the written and pepular speech of the ancient 
Romans. 


— The occasion for saying all this is the sight of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Gymnasialiresen (Berlin : Weidmann ; New York : L. W. Schmidt) for Jan- 
uary, which now enters upon its twenty-third volume. It is a handsome, 
open octavo of about a hundred pages, and in its divisions it corresponds 
nearly enough with the general scope of our own educational journals 
already referred to. But this one, as its title indicates, is for the body of 
Gymnasia—the college fraternity. It gives (1) discussions of questions of 
instruction and management, with whatsoever more or less immediately 
pertains to these offices in the gymnasia ; (2) critical examination of recent 
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text-books ; (3) Government regulations for the gymnasia, extracts from 
other periodicals, personal and school notices, etc, Under the first head, in 
the number before us, is a highly interesting paper on proposed reforms in 
German orthography, which is also treated at length among the reviews 
of text-books. We find on page 90, in a report of the twenty-sixth convention 
of German philologists and pedagogues at Wiirzburg last October, the 
latest expression in regard to the Apollo Belvedere. Prof. Henry Brunn, 
of Manich, exhibited to the meeting two plaster casts, one of the Apollo and 
the otherof the head recently found by Steinhauser at Rome, and confident- 
ly supposed to be not only Apollo, but eitaer the original of which the 
Belvedere is a copy, or else a superior copy from the same original. Prof. 
Brunn decides it to be the head of a young athlete. In regard to the egis 
probably borne in the left hand, he accepts the conclusion afforded by the 
Pouqueville-Straganoff statuette in bronze. 


—The proprietors of the Watchman and Reflector call our attention to 
the fact that the recent squabble between it and the Independent, on which 
we commented jocosely last week, was due simply to its having forwarded 
a fac-simile of its first number, published fifty years ago, to one of the edi- 
tors of the Independent, “ only bespeaking such reference to the fac-simile 
as might be judged fit,” a proceeding which these gentlemen do not con- 
sider equivalent to a formal application for “a notice.” The subsequent 
trouble therefore arose, apparently, from the Jndependent’s looking on the 
Watchman’s comments on its own theological position as in some sort a 
breach of the condition on which it accords “ notices” to its contemporaries, 
The matter is one of very little interest either to us or the public, and we 
return to it simply to disclaim all intention of imputing any extraordinary 
depravity to either Watchman or Independent, and to confess that the 
Watchman’s application does, in the light of its explanation, seem a more 
innocent one than we had supposed. Any literary phenomenon which de- 
serves notice it is the duty of an editor to notice, as far as his space and 
means will permit ; if he only notices it because somebody interested in it 
asks him to do so, the notice is an advertisement, and he ought to present 
it to the public as an advertisement, and not as an honest expression of 
opinion. The system of mutual puffing, of which there is so much—more 
elegantly termed “the exchange of journalistic amenities’—owes its 
origin to the theory, which more than anything else helps to bring the 
press into contempt, that a paper is, and of right ought to be, the exponent 
of the editor’s or proprietor’s personal hopes and fears, likes and dislikes ; 
an instrument with which to punish his friends, reward his enemies, push 
fiis fortunes, and bring confusion on those who think meanly of him and 
his works, report his speeches, and even chant his praises. From this 
theory the personal broils by which the press is so disgraced and the pub- 
lic so much amused and disgusted flow as naturally as possible. From 
helping one’s friends to castigating one’s enemies there is, in the news. 
paper world at least, but a short step; the editor whe in one column 
describes his friend of the Light-House as a model of all the virtues, 
is pretty sure to have to tell in another of the desperate personal 
depravity of the conductor of the Dark Lantern. In fact, discussions be- 
tween journals whose editors insist on treating their papers as their 
private speaking-trumpets, inevitably degenerate into common rows, such 
as would naturally take place in a meeting composed of rivals in busi- 
ness debating without a chairman. The general result is that there is no 
body of men exerting the same amount of influence, and really so deserv- 
ing of respect, who enjoy so little consideration from the public. The mem- 
bers of the other professions look on them as boyish, flighty, irascible, 
shallow, and slightly unscrupulous persons, whose powers of mischief are 
great, and who therefore have to be humored, and even flattered, but whose 
sayings wise men do not mind, and whose ravings and boastings are a fa- 
vorite subject of merriment in companies in which none of them happen to 
be present. But their quarrels and their mutual “ cawings,” as the Scotch 
say, perhaps do more than aught else to make them ridiculous. Of course 
the opinion of a professional brother cannot and ought not to be a matter 
of indifference to any properly constituted mind. There is no editor who 
ought not to be gratified by seeing in another paper commendation of him- 
self or his work ; but then to make such commendation valuable to any- 
body with a fair amount of self-respect and good sense, it ought to be gen- 
uine and hearty; it ought, in short, to possess those marks of thought, 
discrimination, originality, and sincerity which distinguish honest criticism 
from common puffery. In other words, no honest, self-respecting man 
ought to care for praise which he knows is accorded just as readily to an 
advertising charlatan as to a distinguished publicist, and which he knows, 
too, the slightest personal difference with the utterer would at any mo- 
ment convert into dirty abuse. 


es 


THE TWO OOUNTS MUNSTER.* 


At the beginning of our century Germany was a confederate empire, 
but an empire tottering towards dissolution under the weight of age and de. 
bility, and under the blows dealt it by the armies of the French Republic, 
The peace of Luneville revealed the fatal exhaustion of its vitality; Aus. 
terlitz gave it the finishing stroke ; the Rhenish Confederation was formed 
by Napoleon, and Francis laid down the German imperial crown. During 
the following seven years Germany groaned under the yoke of the French 
conqueror or bled under his sword. The battle of Leipzig restored it to 
independence, and the Congress of Vienna reconstructed it in the shape of 
a loose confederation, without a central head and with a powerless Diet, 
This reconstruction, which almost everybody hailed as better, though not 
much better, than total disunion, was the result of a long and painful tra. 
vail, being brought about by the discordant exertions of men of varied 
opinions and tendencies, under the influence of clashing interests, and 
partly under the pressure of foreign dictation. Its consummation was has. 
tened, if not made possible, by the threatening reappearance of Napoleon 
on the stage, which commanded harmony and speedy work. The act 
which created the Germanic Confederation was signed on the 8th of June, 
1815, ten days before the battle of Waterloo. It completed the general 
work of the congress which, under the auspices of Czar Alexander and 
his Austrian and Prussian allies, and under the chief diplomatic manage. 
ment of Nesselrode, Metternich, Hardenberg, Castlereagh, and Talleyrand, 
readjusted the map of Europe—the intersecting boundary lines of which 
Napoleon had so rudely effaced—cast lots, so to say, over countries, and de. 
cided the fate of nations without consulting them. Among ihe principal 
authors and signers of that “ Act of Confederation ” was Count Ernst Miin- 
ster, as representative of the King of Hanover—George III. of England— 
whose “ Despatches to the Prince Regent ” have now for the first time been 
published by his son. With what disregard of all right—human, national, 
hereditary—the Vienna assembly of princes and ministers disposed of so 
many countries and peoples; how coolly it sacrificed Poland to Russia, 
Italy to Austria, Saxony to Prussia, Denmark to Sweden, and liberty to 
monarchical sway everywhere, has often been told. But no history can con- 
vey as clear an idea of the heartlessness and rapaciousness which charac 
terized the repartition of Germany by its princes as we can get from the pe 
rusal of a collection of diplomatic correspondence from so well-informed a 
member of the congress itself as was Count Miinster. The following extract 
will suffice to show how shamelessly the traffic in lands and “souls” was 
carried on, especially if we consider that the writer belonged to the com- 
paratively upright, fair, and patriotic portion of the assembled diplomats. 

“ Prussia,” he writes, “having taken possession of that part of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw which falls to her share, as well as of her new 
provinces beyond the Rhine, and even of the greater part of those she is to 
obtain between the Rhine and the Weser, I charged Count de Hardenberg to 
represent to the Prussian chancellor that Prussia was in possession of 2 

pulation of 131,500 souls which belonged to Hanover, this kingdom hav- 

g only obtained 119,500 souls by the occupation of Hildesheim. It seem- 
ed to me, then, just, until the cession of the Hessian possessions and the 
Duchy of Lauenberg should be arranged, that Prussia should give up to 
us, in East Friesland, 119,500 souls, and in the town of Goslar 5,500—in al! 
125,000. This would still leave a surplus of 6,500 souls in her hands. . . . 
It is not unimportant to us, as the revenue we ought to receive is about 
50,000 rix-dollars per month. . I have not sufficient confidence in 
the good faith of the Prussian cabinet to believe that we shall ever reccive 
what is due to us. Now Darmstadt and Baden are very unwilling to enter 
into the unions sought from them to facilitate the arrangement agreed on 
between Austria and Bavaria. 

The dealings of the great powers with each other are shown up 
in another despatch. The ministers of England and Austria, wishing 
to obtain thg aid of Prussia in resisting Alexander’s designs on Poland, 
confidentially offer her, under certain conditions, the whole of Saxony. 
This communication is betrayed to Alexander, who, in turn, tells Frederic 
William that Metternich has “offered to concede all] his demands if 
Russia would declare itself against those made by Prussia.” Informed of 
this conversation, Metternich writes to Hardenberg “formally denying 
the assertion of the Emperor Alexander, and offering to repeat this dis 
avowal in his presence if he persisted.” This letter, too, being betrayed, 
Alexander makes “ this affair the occasion of a personal quarrel with 
Prince Metternich,” who tries “ warding off the blow by communicating, 
in his turn, the confidential letters of the chancellor of Prussia.” And so 
great was the mutual distrust of the allies during the very Waterloo cain- 
paign that even the position of the Russian forces, which, “ according to the 
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first plans formed at Vienna, were to remain behind the line of the armies 
on the Rhine—could not fail to cause much distrust and reserve in the 
movements of the active ailiedarmy.” Soon after these gentlemen founded 
the Holy Alliance. 

Their principal work, the Germanic Confederation, was far from real- 
izing, in the eyes of Count Minster, that degree of freedom and unity 
which the German nation had so good a right to expect as the reward of its 
sacrifices in the cause of the fatherland and its princes. Having long served 
King George as ambassador and as Hanoverian prime minister, in which 
capacity he generally resided at the Court of St. James, he had gradually 
imbibed the principles of Tory constitutionalism, which in Germany were 
then considered liberal. He was sincerely attached to the common cause of 
Germany, although in his political affections his monarch occupied the first 
place and Hanover the second. He had little confidence in the good in- 
tentions of either Russia, Prussia, or Austria, and his intimacy with Metter- 
nich lasted only as long as the interests they represented were in harmony. 
When, in la‘er years, Canning became the great antagonist of the Austrian 
chancellor of state, Count Miinster did not hesitate to assail his former 
friend and instructor and his reactionary policy in a diplomatic note which 
appeared like a firebrand in German politics, though, in his own sphere, 
he continued to show an unlimited subserviency to royal desires and 
schemes. He left office shortly after the death of George IV., and lived 
his last years in dignified retirement, having refused both a large pension 
and the title of prince. 

Unnaturally constructed, without the means of improvement, but well 
fitted to check progress and foster rivalries, the German Bund—though repre- 
senting neither right nor power—managed to live, with a brief interruption in 
1848-1850, from the eve of the battle of Waterloo, in 1815, to the eve of the 
battle of Kéniggriitz, in 1866, since which it has been replaced, in part, by, 
the North German Confederation, under the lead of victorious and aggran- 
dized Prussia. This violent change cost Hanover its independence. Having 
ceased to be connected with Great Britain by the ties of dynastic union 
when Victoria, in 1837, ascended the British throne, and her uncle, Ernest 
Augustus, according to Salic law, succeeded to the throne of Hanover, it 
alternately sided with Prussia and Austria in their more or less open con- 
flicts for supremacy in Germany, and, under King George, the son of 
Ernest Augustus, finally took up arms on the side of Francis Joseph in the 
war which terminated the existence of the Bund. The Hanoverian troops 
fought bravely at Langensalza, but were soon after forced to surrender. 
Hanover became incorporated with Prussia, and the blind king an exile. 
Among those of his nobles who dared to warn him, though with little pros- 
pect of being listened to, against the fatal consequences of his warlike de- 
termination, was the young Count Miinster, George Herbert, who has since 
become prominent by the decided readiness with which he accepted the new 
situation, as well as by his open declaration in favor of a further extension 
of Prussia’s supremacy. The “Political Sketches” which he has issued to- 
gether with the “ Despatches” of his father, and which his lately deceased 
wife, well known in England as Lady Harriette St. Clair, translated from the 
German for the benefit of her countrymen, are probably intended to vindi- 
cate his course, which seems so little in harmony with the traditions of 
his house, to persuade his Hanoverian countrymen that, in so momentous a 
crisis as the present, Gefiihlspolitik (sentimental politics) will not do, and 
perhaps also to smooth for him the path to influence under the new auspices. 

The “ Political Sketches” are divided into four heads, entitled “The 
Congress of Vienna,” “ Russia,” “Germany ”"—by far the longest sketch— 
and “General Observations on the Existing State of Politics.” They are 
sufficiently interesting, and to those little initiated in German politics tol- 
erably instructive, without being either profound, scholarly, or exhaustive. 
The author passes in rapid, and sometimes very hasty, review the whole 
history of Europe, from 1814 to 1867. He states his views on almost every 
subject, but rarely supports them by argument. When he does, his argu- 
ment is too fugitive to be conclusive. He is an undisguised aristocrat, but 
a friend of sincere, unadulterated constitutionalism. He abhors anarchy 
and the Napoleonic régime. He believes in Prussia—which must become 
Germany—wishes well to Austria’s experiments of regeneration under 
Beust, and almost admires Russia, in spite of her “ despotism tempered by 
assassination.” He rejoices at the revival of Italy, laments Poland as lost, 
is friendly to Hungary, and would like to see Turkey extinct. The most 
interesting parts of tke whole are those concerning the downfall of Han- 
overand the character and future of the North German Confederation. As 
his views on the latter subjects have called forth a considerable echo in 
Germany, we will briefly present them. 

The war of 1866, he believes, “has given equal significance to the for- 
tanes of Germany and of Prussia.” Prussia might have imposed more 











centralizing conditions on the states that were in her power; their soy- 
ereigns ought, perhaps, to have been compelled “to acknowledge the 
King of Prussia as their protector, under the title of King or Emperor of 
Germany.” He doubts whether “the experiment of a federal state that 
is now being made will answer.” He should have preferred more dis- 
tinctness in the new position of Prussia, “a firmer, more visible, and deti- 
nite central power.” The mechanism of the new Confederation “is too 
complicated, and, therefore, for any length of time, untenable. Federal 
commander-in-chief, federal chancellor, federal council and ministry, minis- 
tries of the separate states, privy council ; in Prussia, house of lords, house 
of commons, provincial diets, municipal assemblies, district diets. This is 
rather too much.” Yet the new constitution has created a ground on 
which a durable structure may be raised. ‘“ Legislation on a large scale, i. ¢., 
for all federal concerns, ough* to be in the hands of the central govern- 
ment and the Parliament together ; the sovereigns being represented in an 
upper house.” The separate state assemblies would then be in the position 
of provincial diets. A more compact union of North Germany would exer- 
cise a more powerful attraction upon the southern states. “ Half measures 
are always followed by whole evils, and it cannot be denied that the annex- 
ation of some states, and continued existence of others, however political 
reasons may have required it, was a half-measure.” What has not been 
done, can and must be done in future. “The present state of things in 
Germany, the North German Confederation, is nothing but a German em. 
pire incognito, and the sooner it takes its real position, and acknowledges 
its sovereign as such, the better.” 








NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS IN CHILDREN. 4 


THE author takes for his motto the words of Prof. Donders: “1 say 
without hesitation, that a short-sighted eye is a diseased eye.” Probably 
four out of every five readers of this page do not believe Donders. Popu- 
larly, “a nearsighted eye is a strong eye.” Let any one who wishes 
make the experiment of telling the next man he meets with glasses that 
his eyes are diseased. We assure him of a cool and incredulous recep 
tion. Every one has friends or relations who are near-sighted, but who 
work long and hard by lamp-light, and endure it as well as anybody ; and 
we are not ready to believe that our friends—still less ourselves—labor un- 
der a “chronic organic disease” of the eyes. Still, the words upon the 
title-page confront us with the disagreeable assertion of this fact. Before 
examining Dr. Cohn’s book, let us state plainly what a nearsighted eye is, 
and how it merits to be called diseased. 

The fortunate possessor of a good eye can read a printed page like this 
at the distance of three feet. He can bring the page gradually nearer, to 
within three or four inches of his eye, and still be enabled to read, through 
a conscious effort—an actual muscular effort—of which the rationale is as 
follows. The rays of light pass through the lens, called crystalline, 
placed in the central axis of the eye, and are focused upon the retina, as 
the picture in a magic lantern is focused by the lens upon the white sheet. 
Distant rays are exactly focused by the normal eye at rest—and therefore 
vision of distant objects is clear. But to focus a near object exactly of 
course requires a lens of a different shape; and this slight change of 
shape is actually effected by the aid of a tiny muscle within the eye. 
When normal eyes are engaged upon objects within a distance of less 
than a foot, this muscle is constantly at work, adapting the shape of the 
lens to suit circumstances. Of course, the muscle may become wearied 
with overwork. It may ache, and set the whole eye aching. More than 
this, the effort—expressively called “straining the eye ”’—produces a pres- 
sure upon the coats of the eyeball from within ; and in young children 
these coats are delicate, and may easily acquire a tendency to give way be- 
fore this constant pressure. The pernicious habit of holding the head down 
to the book tends te the same result, for of course the blood rushes into the 
eye, crowding it still further, and increasing the tendency—if any exists— 
to a gradual bulging out of the eye. Here, then, is the whole story, An 
eye is overworked in such a manner as to make its fui’ contents press too 
severely upon its coats; the pressure is continued, six: hours a day, for 
two or three thousand days; the process is begun at an age when the 
whole body is soft, when even the bones will bend before breaking ; the 
eyeball begins gradually to lose its correct shape ; it yields at the back 
part, and thus becomesslightly elongated. This condition is near-sighted- 
ness. The retina, at the rear of the eye, is too far from the lens to receive 
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an image properly focused. Further ania aimee is here out of | 


place ; suffice it to say, that this simple change in the shape of the eyeball | 


constitutes near-sightedness, and that this changed condition is not a 


healthy one, but often tends to a steadily increasing disorganization of the 


coats of the eye, producing partial or total blindness in the end. 

Thus is ourauthor’s motto justified. As to his observations, they are 
truly invaluable, as being really the first of the kind which have been alike | 
wide in their range, ample in number, and minutely careful in each instance. 
He has examined five schools of low grade in the village of Langenbielau, 
near Breslau, and twenty-eight schools—of six orders—in the latter city. 
The ages of the 10,060 pupils varied from seven to twenty-two years. 
The examination was conducted during the winter term of 1865-6, with 
all the appliances known to modern science for obtaining trustworthy re- 
sults. The mode of examination was as follows. Every scholar was bid- 
den to stand in a good light, and read from a sheet printed for the especial 
purposes of this test ; the type being at a distance of four feet from his 
eyes. Those who could not read rapidly from this sheet were noted, as 
deficient in visual power. Each one thus noted as deficient was then sub- 
jected to a thorough examination by the means of glasses and the ophtha!- 
moscope in the hands of Dr. Cohn himself. The result of this examina- 
tion gave the surprising total of 1,780 children—over 17 per cent. of all 
examined—as more or less deficient in sight. We will give a rapid sum- 
mary of a few of the principal results. 

The number of children with defective vision increases steadily, through 
seven grades of schools, from 5 per cent. in the lowest grade to 31°7 per 
cent. in the highest. This large proportion, nearly one-third in the high 
est, is not accidental, for it is obtained from an examination of two gymna- 
sia (answering to our American “ colleges”) containing 1,195 pupils. The 
proportion in the city schools is nearly four times as great as in the coun- 
try schools. Of the 1,730 with defective vision, 1,004 were near-sighted, 
very trifling cases of the affection not being included. 

No school was without myopic (#. ¢., near-sighted) scholars. The village 
schools, on the average, had 1°4 per cent. ; the city schools eight times as 
many (11°4 per eent.). In the city there was a constant increase in the 
number of myopes from the lowest grade of school up to the highest ; i.e. 
from 67 per cent. up to 262 per cent. In the two upper classes of the 
gymnasia, 115 were near-sighted, against about 135 who were not so! As 
to age, among the pupils in the village schools, 243 were found who had 
attended school not more than six months; of these, not one was near- 
sighted. The proportion rises steadily, in almost every kind of school, 
from the youngest to the oldest classes. The degree oi affection increases 
in proportion to the age of the scholars and the rank of the school. Less 
than one-fourth of the near-sighted required glasses between Nos. 6 and 
15; the remainder weaker glasses. Near one-half required No. 24, ora 
weaker glass. 

Without going further into Dr. Cohn’s statistics, surely here is enough 
to set us on the enquiry for causes. No near-sightedness before the school 
age—and nearly one-half of the oldest pupils near-sighted! Our author 
sums up his results with the remarks: “I am far from attributing the 
enormous extension of near-sightedness among school children exelusively 
to the school; but a due respect for hygienic laws should compel us to 
arrange matters so that no one can point out even a possible cause of 
harm.” The points which he would see attended to are: 


“1. School desks and seats adapted to support the child’s body in a 
healthy position, with his eyes at a proper distance from the book. 
“2. Very well lighted school-rooms, to remove the temptation to hold 
the: book near the face—a prolific source of the increase of near-sightedness. 
‘3. Statutes to prevent school children from wearing glasses unless 
wiped and selected by a physician. 
“4, Strict disciplinary measures to prevent scholars amusing them- 
selve 8 by squinting (a popular athletic pastime !) 
. Instruction in normal schools, that teachers in future may be aware 
of the: evils arising from bad hygienic arrangements in schools.” He adds: 
“Tam convinced that if these suggestions should be attended to by 
those in authority, the result would be, not indeed the complete banish- 
ment of diseased eyes from the world, but agreat diminution of the number 
of ‘ diseases of refraction’ in children.” 


In a very thorough examination of the schoo]-desks and seats, Dr. Cohn 
found almost universally prevalent these faults: 1. They did not corre- 
spond to the size of the pupils. 2. The feet were unsupported. 3. The 
book was brought too near the face. 4. Tie seat was away from the desk 
(in order to allow the scholar to rise in his place), in consequence of which 
the body had to stoop forward very much. This was one of the chief 
faults found. 5. Desk tops flat, instead of inclined. He says, “ In every 
class where I was present during the exercise of writing, I was able to 
show the teacher that the eyes of almost every scholar were but two or 











three inches distant from the paper, instead of a foot, or a foot ay a half 
as they ought to be.” His suggestions are, to support the feet ; to bring 
the seat and the desk so near that the edge of the latter shall project an 
inch over the former; to make the desk from 6} to 9 inches higher thay 
the seat, according to the size of the scholar; an to incline the desk top 
moderately. The windows of school-rooms also received a good deal of 
| sttontiom from Dr. Cohn. He says, in regard to the quantity of light admit. 
'ted, “The number of near-sighted pupils in the twenty elementary schools 
| is in each case proportional to the narrowness of the street, the height of 
the opposite houses, and the lowness of the story in the school-house jy 
which the class is placed.” 

In regard to the use of glasses we find our author reprehending jn 
strong terms the employment of the same pair for reading and for viewing 
distant objects. It is almost sure to bring on a rapid increase in the de- 
gree of nearsightedness. Bad type, fine maps, writing on slates or with 
poor ink, reading in bed, by firelight or moonlight, fine embroidery, etc, 
are also more or less potent causes; to which he adds congenital predis. 
position. We would point out, as another cause, the over-heating of schoo). 
rooms. It needs no proof to show that this must cause congestion of the 
eyes—which is one of the strongest operating causes in producing near. 
sightedness. But an anecdote (for the truth of which we vouch) will set 
this ina clear light. A lady, recently visiting one of the colored normal 
schools in Richmond, found a class of young girls standing against the 
wall, behind the stove—apparently because there was no other place to 
stand. They all held their books within a very few inches of their faces, 
and on being asked why they did so, replied that they could not see to 
read otherwise (which was really the case). They were sent out of doors 
to cool themselves, and on returning they could read at the proper distance. 
Precisely the same state of things was encountered in another school: 
temporary myopia from standing behind a stove, cured by a few minutes 
in the fresh air. 

Dr. Cohn found the opposite condition to near-sightedness in 239 children 
—less than one-fourth as many. Nor does the proportion increase in the 
higher schools, but the far-sighted are distributed without any seeming 
law. How extensive these evils are in our own country it is impossible to 
say. But it is safe to say that few persons are aware of their magnitude. 
It is the duty of our physicians to arouse the public, and we are glad to 
see from the pens of Dr. Jeffries (Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
Nov. 5), and Dr. Williams, President of the American Ophthalmological 
Society (Mass. Teacher, for December), articles bearing upon this point. 
We refer our readers to the above sources for a fuller discussion than we 
can find room to give. 








Alphabet of Geology ; or, First Lessons in Geology and Mineralogy, with 
Suggestions on the Relation of Rocks to Soil. By 8. R. Hall, LL.D. (Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1868.)}—This is one of the numerous well-intentioned 
efforts to bring science to the level of the childish mind. The common 
method of making such books is to abridge treatises intended for older per- 
sons, leaving out the hard words and the philosophical ideas. Now, roast- 
beef is bad for sucklings even when it is chopped very fine and administered 
with a tea-spoon. The diets proper to baby and adult differ in quality, as 
well as in quantity and mode of administration. Abridgments of books 
for adults are almost sure to fail as helps for children. A new method is 
necessary for little children. A mere compiler can never make a proper 
child’s book on scientific subjects. The task is one which befits an investi- 
gator in science, and demands a deal of original thinking. The bvok be- 
fore us treats of mineralogy rather than of geology. It describes very 
inadequately some two hundred and fifty mineral and metallic substances. 
Mistakes and inconsistencies abound. Even the terminology is extraor- 
dinarily inaccurate and confused. Thus, on p. 129, we have barytum for 
barium ; on p. 130, carbonate of barytes and carbonate of strontium are within 
ten lines of each other. On the same page occurs this sentence, which is but 
ill adapted to instruct adults, let alone children: ‘ Both sulphuric ard 
carbonic acid [sic] unite with a base called Stronuum [sic], which is an 
oxide.” The term “ barytes” is indiscriminately applied to the sulphate 
and the oxide of barium. The composition of the strontium minerals is 
wrongly stated, because the author incorrectly says strontium when he 
means the oxide of strontium. Mistakes in the composition of the minerals 
described are numerous. Chemical errors abound. Sulphuric acid is said 
(p. 122) to be “formed by a combination of sulphur, nitrogen, and water.” 
The statement that “potash is a protoxide of potassa” (p. 125) contains as 
much error and confusion of thought as can well be got into that number 
of words. In saying (p. 101) that “ when strong acids are applied to lead 





it is converted into an oxide, and forms a beautiful white paint, so col- 
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monly used for the outside of houses,” Mr. Hall misleads his little readers 
deplorably. Strong acids do not have any such effect on lead, and “ white 
Jead” is not a simple oxide at all, in spite of Mr. Hall’s categorical state- 
ment to that effect on p. 120. On p. 96 we are informed that platinum is 
dearer than gold, the fact being that it costs less than half as much. On 
p. 115, barium is said to be of a dark-gray color; it is white with a yellow- 
jsh tinge. 

Of geology there is very little in the book. About twenty pages are 
devoted to loose and general remarks about rocks and soils, and in a 
supplement of sixteen pages a few illustrations of fossil vegetables and 
animals are lugged in; but these pictures are inserted without any con- 
nection with what precedes and follows and without sufficient interpre- 
tation. Mr. Hall erects clay into a mineral species under the name of 
« argillite,” and makes it one of the nine letters of his “alphabet of geo- 
logy.” No such mineral species as “argillite” is recognized by good 
authorities. 

The author evidently means to have children commit his very inaccur- 
ate descriptions tomemory. The first hundred pages of the book are divided 
into thirty-five lessons, with questions appended. We can only hope that 
mineralogy will not be made disagreeable to many children by this vicious 
method of teaching it. There is but one way in which to study mineralogy 
with profit, and that is with minerals, blow-pipe, and test-tubes in hand. 

A deal is said nowadays about the badness of Latin and Greek 
grammars and other classical text-books. They may be bad; but any one 
who has occasion to read many school-books on scientific subjects will soon 
come to the conclusion that the scientific manuals are on the average 
decidedly inferior to the grammatical, both as regards general intelligence 
of method and adaptation to the end in view. 





Life among the Apaches. By J.C. Cremony. (San Francisco: A. 
Roman & Co.)—This is a book of personal adventures among that which is 
perhaps the fiercest and most incorrigible of our American Indian tribes. 
It is full of incidents such as will commend it to those who devour “ thril- 
ling narratives,” while it gives many facts valuable to the student, and 
especially valuable to the student of our Indian politics. Indeed, its special 
object is to “let in such light as may result in bettering our present deplor- 
able Indian policy.” The author has earned the right to be listened to, if 
one may earn this by eight years of intimate and interested contact with 
his subject. The opportunity for this came, first, as Spanish interpreter to 
the United States Boundary Commission, for establishing the limits of 
the Gadsden purchase, in which capacity he travelled extensively in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Northern Mexico—the home of the Apache race ; and after- 
wards as Major of California Volunteer Cavalry, in the late war, when he 
was over much the same ground, engaged in fighting the wild Indians and 
guarding on reservations those already whipped. According to the author, 
the Apaches number 25,000 souls, and can or could bring into battle 5,000 
warriors. This is exclusive of the Navajoes and Lipans, which are of the 
same stock. They rule or have ruled with terrible mastery over the whole 
of Arizona, a part of New Mexico, and parts of the Mexican states of 
Chihuahua, Sonora, and Durango, or over a territory nearly as large as all 
of our States bordering on the Atlantic and on the Gulf combined. Over 
this vast country they roam in small parties without government or leader 
except such as the occasion may create, and yet by an ingenious system of 
mountain signals they can concentrate at once large bodies for attack or de- 
fence. They build no houses and plant no fields, but live by the hunt and 
by robbery, chiefly by the latter. “The Apache has become the most 
treacherous, bloodthirsty, villainous, and unmitigated rascal upon earth.” 
He is, however, no idiot, but smart, quick, and cunning, and sometimes 
manifesting high intellectual powers. Nor is he destitute of all the virtues. 
Still, it is the author's conclusion that he is incapable of improvement. 
Upon this he harps continually. 

As might be expected, the proposed cure for the Apache does not con- 
template any attempts for his reformation, but plans a vigorous campaign 
against him for his immediate subjugation, and that after a different 
manner from the “ Regulation” system, for which the major has hearty 
and perhaps not unreasonable contempt. He would thus remove the 
Apaches from their country ; why, or where to, he does not say ; and, having 
abolished the present Indian Bureau, would put them in charge of the 
War Department. Now, every one not a “ semi-idiot” or sentimentalist will 
agree with the author that the first thing for the Apaches, or any other 
marauding Indian tribe, is subjugation, and that the more thorough and 
Speedy it is, the better. But Major Cremony, like all others who study 
this problem only from the military or police stand-point, can conceive of 
nothing beyond subjugation, except an enlarged guard-house called a 





Reservation, where Indians are to be fed at Government expense, and left 
to rot in swinish laziness. And this seeming incapacity of military men 
for taking anything but a military view of the matter is a serious reason 
why the care of the Indians should not be put entirely under the War De- 
partment, unless it can be in some modified form, as it has been in the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. He gives a phase of Indian character from what is 
perhaps the darkest side of the problem of Indian civilization. As such, 
it is valuable because we have had nothing before it near so good. But 
this very fact makes the general conclusions of the author less trust- 
worthy. For what may be true of the Apaches is not necessarily true of 
Indian tribes as a whole. 

There are other characteristics of the book and its author which do 
not add to the credibility of its statements or to the weight of his conclu- 
sions. For instance, he makes a statement (p. 293) concerning the law of 
retaliation for murder, as it exists ‘‘ among nearly all other of our American 
tribes,” which is exactly the reverse of the truth. It is not the fact that 
there is generally any trial of a murderer by the tribal dignitaries before 
he is liable to the attack of the avenger of blood. And it is impossible 
that there should be, with the general absence among the Indian tribes of 
anything which can be called government. Equally untrue are his sweep 
ing assertions (pages 96, 192) that all efforts to Christianize or civilize the 
Indian tribes of our country have been failures. He cites the results of the 
Jesuit missions in California, but probably never studied far enough to see 
that their failure to regenerate the Indian lay in the fact that they intro- 
duced no new principle of life. 

As regards literary character, the book is written in a plain, outspoken 
style, which is only marred by the frequent announcements of the author 
that he makes no attempt at fine writing and by the unnecessary use of the 
egotistical pronoun. The book would have been much better had the au 
thor arranged his material so as to bring together his studies in Apache 
customs and character and his reflections thereon, thus saving mucl re- 
petition and some inconsistencies. It needs also a good map and index, and 
on the whole is worthy of them. 

Blindpits: <A Story of Scottish Life. (New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Son. 1869.)}—Notwithstanding its clumsy and inartistic construction, 
“ Blindpits ” is a clever and very readable novel. Jts author is a person of 
great good sense and shrewdness, and of unusual ability in the analysis 
and portrayal of character. The book, had its merits not been obscured 
by the lack of anything like a sense of form and proportion, which would 
have kept inferior interests properly subordinated, might have been much 
more than clever. There is not, it seems to us, an ill-drawn character in it, 
and, considering that twenty or more are introduced and that most of 
them are depicted at full length, and all are very distinctly outlined, that 
is to say that it has very unusual merit. But there are at least half a 
dozen of these characters who in no way aid the progress of the story, 
who, in fact, retard it, and who should have been cut out without mercy. 
The book, too, is written in an easy, unaffected style which is always sen- 
sible, not infrequently humorous, and sometimes pathetic. The conversa- 
tions are natural and lively, and have the merit of confirming the author’s 
verdict on the characters. Usually, in novels, the reader has to take the 
writer’s word as to the intellect, the wit, or the genius of his personages— 
when they speak for themselves no such qualities are evident. Probably 
there is not an unamusing chapter in this book ; but it is true that there 
are chapters in plenty which should have been omitted, on the ground 
that it is not the business of a novelist to gossip about his characters, 
especially after he has sketched them so fully and firmly that the reader 
knows them thoroughly, but to use them for the definite purpose of mak- 
ing his novel a consistent and artistic whole. These faults—of over-dif 
fuseness and unnecessary elaboration of minor points—might, however, 
have been overlooked had the book been intended only as a study of char- 
acter, with no pretensions at plot or unusual incidents. But a principal 
event in the story is a poisoning of one of the personages and an ensuing 
trial for murder. The person who is poisoned is a prominent character, 
and the person who is tried is claimed by the author as the heroine. 
This catastrophe occurs somewhere near the middle of the book ; nothing 
has prepared the reader for it, and it bursts upon one with a startling sud- 
denness which is the less easily forgiven when it is found that no real 
interest hinges upon it and that it leads to nothing, not even to an addi 
tional glimpse worth getting into the workings of character. This blun 
der, which, on the supposition that the plot is the invention of the writer, 
would be fatal to any pretensions on her part to do artistic work, may be 
judged more leniently on the theory, which for various reasons seems to 
us a probable one, that the story of the supposed murder in all its details 
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is a true one, by which the author of “ Blindpits” has been aii im- 
pressed. Her error has been in not giving it its due place and importaice. 
Occurring where it does, with nothing depending on it, it is simply an 
ugly blemish, which should have been got rid of even at the risk of a plot- 
less novel. If it seemed of sufficient importance to write a book about, 
other things should have been kept justly subordinated to it. As it stands, 
Mr. Dods’s poetical aspirations and Mr. Graham Richardson’s love-making 
are quite as important aad certainly much pleasanter constituents of the 
novel. 

We have spoken of the truth and vividness of the character-painting in 
this book, and indeed it would be much easier to understate than to over- 
siate them. The men, it is true, are not quite so well done as the women 
—a fact which gives a hint at the sex of the anonymous author—but still 
they are better than the average men of recent novels. The women, how- 
ever, are transferred bodily from life to the canvas, and every merit, every 
blemish, shown in the most effective lights. The author seems to have 
known the characters as well as the story, and to have rendered them 
with equal literalness—without attempting to transmute them in her im- 
agination into something truer than literal truth. The fidelity to nature 
which they exhibit -is not that highest artistic truth which relates itself 
not only to the individual under inspection but to universal humanity, 
but a truth of local coloring, of Pre-Raphaelite fidelity to unessential as 
well as to essential facts. For this reason also, the book, which is never 
dull, which is full of well-done realistic details, and which has in Bessie 
Barclay as pleasant a heroine as we have met in many a day, is a book for 
which we hesitate to find a verdict more favorable than—clever. 


Tricotrin: The Story of a Waif and Stray. By “Ouida,” author of 
“ Strathmore,” “ Idalia,” etc. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869.)— 
The hero of this novel is the son of an English earl, who in his early boy- 
hood abandons his birthright in a fit of anger with his father, and there- 
after lives the life of a Bohemian. He is introduced to the reader as a man 
somewhere between forty and fifty, still in a state of romantic poverty, in 
which he owns nothing but a boat, a pet monkey, a priceless violin, and a 
rare copy of Dante, worth its weight in gold. He lives principally on brown 
bread and grapes, he fiddles at country dances, and by reason of the nobili- 
ty of his nature and his “ personal magnetism,” has such influence over 
“the people” of all Southern Europe that he is recognized as a “ power” 
among them by diplomatists of all nations. The “ Waif and Stray” whose 
history the novel purports to be is a woman of overwhelming beauty, 
whom Tricotrin saves as an infant from the death by starvation to which 
she had been left by a heartless mother. The story of his passion for her 
and her lukewarm gratitude in return are not, we regret to say, either easy OF 
remunerative reading. What “ Ouida’s” distinctive stock-in-trade as a novel- 
ist amounts to, we are puzzled to say. Her cheap rhetoric, her bathos, her 
sentimentalizing seem to be easily traceable to the influence of Bulwer ; 
and for her situations she is as often as not indebted to another poor mas- 
ter—Mr. George Lawrence. She improves, however, on the worst traits of 
both her models, and as a maker of tawdry sentiment and “ hifalutin ” has 
few equals and no superiors. 

Her present book is prefaced by what purports to be a likeness of her-| Ph 
self, intended, probably, as a sort of sop to that Cerberus of a public whose 
assumed curiosity concerning her personality has been so ruthlessly dealt 
with. The face, which is a fine one, does not pine fit in with one’s con- 
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| meen of the woman who could have been guilty of “ Idalia,” and the 
whole effect of the engraving is suggestive of the idea that it has been bor. 
rowed for the occasion from some old annual or “ book of beauty” of a date 
of twenty-five or thirty years back. The attitude, the dress, the figure, ara 
more like the antiquated ideals of artists who studied the picturesque more 
than they studied anatomy, than like any particular human being. 





Afranius, and The Idumean. Tragedies ; with the Roman Martyrs ang 
other Poems. By the Rev. Professor John M. Leavitt. (New York : Printed 
by Hurd & Houghton. 1869.)—Here and there in this volume there is a poetic 
thought. There is imagination and truthful representation in a line in which 
Afranius, walking and talking to himself in a soft, beautiful night, and 
thinking of Zala, who seems to her lover to be all the world—who seems 
to be, as mistresses do seem to moonlight lovers, the very reason of hea. 
ven and earth, asks himself: 


** Does love for her, a heathen, make this night ?” 


The thought is not new in poetry, and the implied, parenthetical confession 
of faith Afranius might have spared, but the passage is to be praised. 

“The Deluge,” again, begins with this picture, which has vigor and 
clearness, if also some age : 

‘* The heavens are chang’d, clouds piled on clouds rush on, 
Sweeping in mountain masses o’er the sky, 
Then, mingling, stand a roof of angry black.” 
But on the whole the passages quoted no more fairly represent our author’s 
ability as a poet than this one, which may be said to exemplify his versif- 
cation : 
** Industry subdues its boisterous energy ;” 
and this one, which is at the beginning of “ Faith in its Relation to the In 
dividual,” and which may stand as a specimen of his freshness and sugges. 
tiveness of ye and force of imagination : 
Hobasalie ce a Mtetarteg tet 
a s thy sun and milder hecenes play, 
Throw secret mazes steals the potent ray. . 

It is strange that every little while some new writer should come forward 
to illustrate still once more the truth, that a man may be clever and interest. 
ing in prose, and in verse be a source of regrets. And yet not strange ; for 
it is of the essence of this fault that he who has it should be unconscious of 
it. After having given “ Afranius” and the other pieces a more careful 
perusal than we usually give to verses of the value of these—for appar- 
ently this book is the work of a man with the best intentions~we find 
nothing for it but to say that we have no doubts or misgivings as regards 
the advisability of encouraging its author to turn his attention away from 
poetical nee = least, for the bias 
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ORDERS FOR FOREIGN BOOKS, Erc.. 


be looked for within six weeks. Books, etc. for Publi: Lie 
braries, College and School Libraries, pay no duly. Cato 
logues and Bibliographical Works are kept for referenc® 
and may be consulted at all times. Catalogues and Che? 

Lists of particular Publishers are supplied gratis on «pl! 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
@ Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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OF THE 


Last Session of Congress. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


The Government Edition of the STATUTES AT LARGE 
AND TREATIES OF THE UNITED STATES pass- 
ed at the Second Session of the Fortieth Congress, 
1868. Containing the Public Laws, Resolutions, Pro- 
clamations, Private Acts and Treaties, and Alphabeti- 
cal List of Persons in the Act for the Removal of Le- 
gal and Political Disabilities. 


EDITED BY GEORGE P. SANGER. 
Royal 8vo, 592 pages, price $2 50. 


The Treaties and Conventions in this pamphlet are of 
nnusual interest and importance. There are, in addition 
to the Indian Treaties, the Postal Conventions between 
the United States and the principal foreign countries, re- 
gulating the rates of postage and the transmission of the 
mails; treaties With some of the chief European powers, 
respecting the reciprocal rights of the citizens of each 
country, including naturalization and expatriation, etc. 
Besides the ordinary legislation are acts in relation to 
taxing shares in National Banks ; authorizing the issue of 
Joan certificates; exempting certain manufactures from 
internal taxes; relating to Bounties, Pensions, and the 
Postal Laws; admitting Southern States to representation 
in Congress. There are also among the private laws the 
acts removing political and legal disabilities from persons 
in the several Southern States, for acts done during the 
late rebellion, with a full alphabetical list of their names. 





WINER’S 
NEW TESTAMENT CRAMMAR. 


A GRAMMAR 


OF THE 


Idiom of the New Testament, 


Prepared as a Solid Basis for the Interpretation of the 
New Testament. 


By Dr. Grorce BsnepDicTt WINER. 


Seventh edition, enlarged and improved. By Dr. Gort- 
LIEB LUNEMANN, Professor of Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Gdttingen. Revised and authorized translation. 
8vo, pp. 744, price $5. 

This valuable standard work is perfected in this edition. 
It contains the last revisions of the author, edited by Dr. 
Linemann, a former pupil of Dr. Winer, and is presented 
by Professor Thayer, of Andover, in 4 translation as strictly 
literal as is consistent with the English language. It is 
also furnished with an Index of Principal Subjects, a Greek 
Index, and a Complete Index of Scripture Passages, thus 
furnishing at once a Grammar and a Commentary on the 
New Testament. Figures are so arranged in the margin 
that any reference to either the sixth or seventh German 
editions, or to Masson’s English translation, can be readily 
found in this edition. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, Publisher, | 
ANDOVER, MASS. 





THE COLDEN ROBIN. 


Just published. Will be found to be exceedingly attrac- 
tive for rounG singERs, at School and at Home. Part I. 
con : Musical Notation. Part II. Rounds and Ex- 
ercises adapted to Physical Action. Part III. So’ for 
a eee ; and Part IV. A Fine Capertion of cred 
Fleces, - O. Perkrns, author of * " 
reams Saiool Trampel. ete. rice Finy, Cente, cn 
Dirsox & oo. go a ant W oi Bowen. 
, 


Cuas. B. Dyson & Oo., 711 Broadway. 





‘The most Powerful Temperance Docu- 
ment ever Published.” 


So a distinguished clergyman characterizes 
TOBACCO AND ALCOHOL. 


I. IT DOES PAY TO SMOKE. ' 
Il. THE COMING MAN WILL DRINK WINE. 


By Joun Fiskx, M.A., LL.B. 16mo, cloth, $i. 


“ Writing. as he does, in the interest of temperance, as 
opposed alike to the mistaken narrowness of view of the 
well-meaning teetotaler and the habit of excess found in | 
the unstrung or underbred man, he claims our sympathy, | 
as in all things does he who advocates the use of all | 
things in place of their disuse."’—Ziveral Christian. 

* We have no knowledge whatever of the author, but he | 
writes ably, conducts his argument entirely upon a scien- | 
tific basis, avoids no point pressed on the other side, and | 
cites in support of his views the ablest and latest medical | 
and chemical authorities. . . . We trust that Mr. Fiske’s 
book will be candidly read.”"— Chicago Advance. 

‘A clear exposition of scientific conclusions—not the | 
work of a partisan, but that of a careful end impartial 
scholar, whose sole object is truth.”"— Boston Transcript. 

‘** Mr. Fiske’s pleasant and profitable little book. Who- | 
ever read Mr. Parton’s articles on their first or second ap- 
pearance should now tuke Mr. Fiske’s antidote.”—7%¢ | 
Nation. 

Copies by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. | 





IN FEBRUARY. | 
The Fisher Maiden. 
By BsJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


* A true genius.”"—Zondon Spectator. 
* An artist, not a photographer.”’—London Athenwum. 


Abriss der Deutschen Literaturgeschichte, 


By Prof. E. P. Evans, of the University of Michigan. 





In MARCH. 


Biographical Sketches. By Harrier Man. | 
TINEAU. | 





Problematic Characters. By F. Srretuacen. 


Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. By Euisx | 
PoLKo. | 
| 
| 


The Habermeister. By Herman Scuiw. 


Dr. Carl Hubner’s Statistics of all Na- 
tions, 


In APRIL. 
The Life of Franz Schubert. 


VON HELLBORN. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 





By Krerssze | 


“A DELIGHTFUL PRODUCTION.’ 
THE 


New England Tragedies 
IN PROSE. 


True Narratives of those strange events in American 
History, 


|, THE COMING OF THE QUAKERS. 
Il. THE WITCHCRAFT DELUSION. 


* “ Within a brief compass it presents all the facts and | 
suggestions necessary to form an intelligent idea of the | 
= tragic episodes in our early history.”°—//r. (reorge &. | 
Ullis. 

~ The s is ve leasing, and the facts are compiled 
with yok Mees tn ines Palladium. 

** All who have read Longfellow’s Poem should read this 
historical version.”—Springfedd Republican, 

** Under this intense seru’ the *‘ New England Trage- 
dies’ gain rather than lose."— American Presbyterian. 

** Every one who has Puritan blood in his veins should 
give it a candid reading.“—Hartjord Cowrant, 








One handsome volume 16mo, price $1 25. 
Booksellers. 


Sold by ail , and sent by mail on receipt of 
the price, by 
NICHOLS & NOYES, Publishers, 





117 Washington Street, Boston. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S 


| forgive her ?” 


— a —=; 
NEW NOVEL. 

The Publishers of Lippincoti*s Magazine take great 
pleasure in announcing to their subscribers that they will 
commence in the July number of that magazine a new 
serial novel by ANTHONY TROLLOPR, author of © Orley 


Farm,” * The Claverings,” ‘ Phineas Finn,” * Can you 
* Barchester Towers,"’ etc.. etc, 


NEW BOOKS. 





1, 
DALLAS’S LETTERS. 


A Series of Letters from London. written during the 
ears 1856, “57, °58, "59. "40. By Grorer Murriin Dazas, 
hen Minister of the United States to the British Court, 
Edited by his daugiiier, junia. Two vols. in one, 8vo 
cloth, $5. 


Il. 
Vol. Ill. OF OWEN'S ANATOMY. 
On the Anatomy of the Vertebrates. Vol. U1]. Mam 
malia, including Man. By Rictanp OwrEn, F.R.S. With 
614 illustrations, Svo, cloth, $15 75. 
Ill 
LESSONS FROM DAILY LIFE. 
By Emmy E. Hiwpretu. 12mo, tinted paper, fine cloth 
IV. 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, WITH AN- 
SWERS. 


Embracing Ancient and Modern History. By W. Cuam- 
BERS, F.R.S.E., ete.. author of * Miscellaneous Questions.” 
lliustrated. ifmo, half roan, $1 2 


V. 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


A First Book of Faguesl Geography. By T.D. AnstgEp. 
Lo For the use of Schools and Students. 16mo, cloth, 
cents, 


VI. 
DEEP DOWN. 


A Tale of the Cornish Mines By R. M. Babtantyne, 
author of ‘Fighting the Flames," ‘Silver Lake,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1 5v. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post- 
e free, on receipt of price by Publishers 
Published by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Just PUBLISHED. 
A NEW EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Complete in one volume, 943 pages, price $1 75. 


OF 


Reproducing the Original Text, both as first issued and as 
corrected by its authors. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Index by Henry Mortry, Professor of English Litera™ 
ture, University College, London. 

* This edition of Mr. Morley's is opportune ; it merits a 
great deal of praise. The ediior's introduction is full, 
acute, and suggestive in its literary and critical remarks, 
and very readable. In all Mr. Morley writes there is a 
simplicity of manner that is very agreeable.” — The Nation 


The Seaboard Parish. 


A Sequel to “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” By 
Grorcr MacponaLp, LL.D. 12mo, paper. $1; extra cloth 
uniform with * Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” $1 15 

* There is no literature better than this.”—J//usfrated 
Times 

“A story of the very highest order; full of deep and 
healthy truth, told in the raost genial way ; a story to read 
thoughtfully, slowly, lovingly.” — Birmingham Daily Post 

“Uses his captivating pen for the dissemination of some 
of the richest truths_of the Christian system.” 
News. 

* Written in the author's own quiet yet forcible style; 
full of deep, true Christian feeling.” O/d/am Chronicle 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay STREET, New York, 
Speding Pentodizals. the leading Foreign Publications, 





Christian 





Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 
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VALUABLE NEW WORKS, 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, 
Between Bleecker and Bond Streets. 







































Mrs. Somerville’s New Work. 
THIS DAY RECEIVED; 
ON MOLECULAR AND MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. By 
Mary SomERVILLE, author of * The Mechanism of the 
Heavens,”’ ‘* Physical Geography,” * Connection of the 
Physical Sciences,” etc. 
** Deus Magnus in Magnis—Maximus in Minimis.” 
Sr. AUGUSTINE. 
In 2volumes post octavo, with one hundred and eighty 
$10 a from Microscopic Objects, ete., cloth gilt, 
0 
Contents; Part I1—Atoms and Molecules of Matter. 
Elementary Constitution of Matter. On Force, and the 
relations between Force and Matter. Afomic Theory— 
Analysis and Synthesis of Matter. The Solar Spectrum, 
Spectrum Analysis. Constitution of Sun and Stars. etc. 
art 11.—Vegetable Organisms—Microscopic Structure 
of the Vegetable World, etc. 
Part 1//.—Animal Organisms-—Functions of the Animal 
Frame, etc. 


— 


ALSO JUST RECEIVED; 


5 
Milman’s St. Paul’s. 


ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Rev. 
Ugenry Hart Miuma4n, D.D., late Dean of St. ul’s, 
One handsome vol. large Svo, with Portrait and Illus- 
trations. Extra cloth, $9. 


Il. 
English Hymns. 


ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON. A Historical Review of the 
Religious Poetry of England. By Grorgz MacpoNnaLp. 
Forming Vol. IV. of ** The ones Library.” Ilustra- 
ted, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $2; gilt edges, $2 25. 


Also on hand at same prices; 
Vol. I. Pupils of St. John. 

II, The Hermits. 

Ill. Seekers after God. 


IIT, 
Charming New Novels. 


ONE YEAR; OR, THE THREE HOMES. By F. M. 
Pearp. With original illustrations. In crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, $2 50. . 
ON THE EDGE OF THE STORM. 
**Mademoiselle Mori.”’ Illustrated. 
cloth gilt, $2 50. 


By the author of 
In crown 8yo, 


Iv. 
Ancient and Modern Pottery. 
Now ready, Third Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
largec, with colored Plates and 300 Woodcuts, medium 
8vo. $21. 
A HISTORY OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ME- 
DLZVAL AND MODERN. By Joszrnu Marryart, 


v. 
Library of Old Authors. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Now ready in 3 vols. feap. 8vo, $750; or large paper, 3 
vols, crown 8vo. $12. 

RELIQULZ HEARNIANZ—The Remains of Thomas 

Hearne (the Antiquary), of Edmynd Hall, Oxon. ; being 

Extracts from his Diaries, 1705-1735. _ Edited by the late 

Dr. P. Buiss, Principal of St. Mary Hall. Second Edi- 

tion, with Additions, and a new Index. 


Vi. . 
tS Story’s New Poems. 
GRAFFITI D'ITALIA. By W. W. Sroryr, Author of 
‘** Roba di Roma,” etc. Feap. 8vo, cloth, $3 75. 
VII. 
Attractions of the Nile. 
THE NILE AND ITS BANKS; showing their attrac- 
tion to the Archeologist, Naturalist, and General Tour- 
ist. 2 vols. $9 
Vill, 
The Flower Carden. 
HANDY-BOOK OF THE FLOWER GARDEN. By 
Davip Tuomson. Small vo, cloth, $3 75. 
Ix. 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe’s New Work. 
This day, post 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 
HISTORY OF THE HEBREW NATION AND ITS LIT- 


ERATURE. By Samvet SHarpre, Author of “ The 
History of Egypt,” etc. 

*,.* Any of the above works sent by mail upon receipt of 
their price. with ten per cent. in addition. : 

*,* Full and complete Cataiogucs of our extensive 
English stock can be had gratis on application. Send for 


the BOOK-BUYER, a monthly summary of American and 
Foreign Literature. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH WORKS, 
4 Broadway, New York. 
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Harper& Brothers, 


HAVE Just PUBLISHED: 
I. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of Ned 
Grey. By Sir Samvet W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.8., au- 
thor of ** The Albert N’yanza Great Basin of the Nile.” 
* The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” etc. Unabridged. 
With ten Illustrations by Huard. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Il. 


Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: A General Description of 
the Country and its Inhabitants; its Civilization and 
Form of Government; its Religious and Social Institu- 
tions ; its Intercourse with other Nations ; and its Pres- 
ent Condition and Prospects. By the Rev. Joun L. 
Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in China. With a Map 
and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 %5. 

Itt 

Lyman Abbott. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH; His Life and Teachings. 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by Refer- 
ence to the Manners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, and 
Politica! Institutions of his Times. By Lyman Anport. 
With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. 
Crown octgyvo, cloth, bevelled edges, $3 50. 


Iv. 


The Author of “‘ Rachel’s Secret.” 
NATURE’S NOBLEMAN: A Novel. By the Author of 
* Rachel’s Secret.” Svo, paper, 50 cents, 


Vv. 


Henry Ward Beecher. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Plymouth 
Charch, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and Unpub- 
lished Discourses, and Revised = their Author. Intwo 
yolumes 8vo. With Steel Portrait by Halpin. Cloth, $5. 


VI. 


The Author of “‘ John Halifax.” 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM: A Love Story. By the 
Author of * John Halifax,” ** A Noble Life,”’ ** Two Mar- 
riages,” ** Fairy Book,” etc. Lllustrations. S8vo, paper, 
$1; cloth, $1 50. 

vil. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows. 
THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impressions 
of Europe in 1867-8. By Henry W. Bettows. 2 vols. 
12mo, cloth, $3 50. Vol. 1/. just ready. 


VIII. 
Charles Lever. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY: A Novel. 
By Cuarues LEVER. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


Ix. 
Cc. w. Dilke. 3 
GREATER BRITAIN: A Record of Travel in English- 
speaking Countries cuts 1866 and 1867. By CHARLEs 
Warrecern DILEE. ith Maps and Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 
x. 
Shirley Brooks. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT: A Novel. 
Brooks. §Syvo, paper, 50 cents. 


xi. 


By Surmizy 


Paul Du Chaillu. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. Narrated for 
Young People. By Paut B. Du Cuarmuv, Author of 
** Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” ‘* Ashango Land,” 
“Stories of the Gorilla Country,” etc. With numerous 
Engravings. 12mo, cloth, $1 7%. 


XII. 
Wilkie Collins. 
THE MOONSTONE: ANovel. By Wrixre CoLuins. 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2; paper, $1 50. 


xii, 
Sartiuel Smiles. 
LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The Life of George 
Stephenson, and of his son, Robert Stephenson ; com- 
prising also a History of the Invention and Introduction 
of the Railway Locomotive. By SamvuEt Smivzs, Au- 
thor of * Self-Help,” ‘** The Huguenots,” etc. With Steel 
Portraits and numerous Illustrations. §vo, cloth, $3. 


XIv. 


Ceorgiana M. Craik. 
MILDRED: A Novel. By Grorciana M. Crark, &vo, 
paper, 50 cents. 

XV. 
Ross Browne. 
ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY: A Tour 
through Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on the Silver 
Regions of Nevada. By J. Ross Browne, Author of 
** Yusef,”’ ‘* Crusoe’s Island,” ** An American Family in 





—— “The Land of Thor,” etc. With Iustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, bevelled, $2. 





eS 


XVI. : 





Lord Lytton. 


( 
MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS OF EDWARD | 
BULWER, Lorp Lytton. In two volumes. 12mo 
cloth, $3 50. ’ 1 
XVII. 
THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. A Drama in Five Acts. By 
Epwarp Butwer, Lorp Lytton, Author of “Riche. 
lieu,”’ ** The Lady of Lyons,” * Not so Bad as we Seem.” 
‘**Pelham,”’ “The Caxtons,”’ “* What will he do with { 
it?’ etc. i6mo, paper, 15 cents. ( 
XVIII. 
Prof. Dalton. 
A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENR. , 
For Schools, Families, and Colleges. By J.C. Datroy, 
M.D., Professor of a in the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, New York. With Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth or half leather, $1 50. 





*,* Harper & BrotHers will send any of the abor 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


No, 2 of Sabin & Sons’ American Bib- 
liopolist. 

A NEW JOURNAL AND CATALOGUE FOR BOOK- 
BUYERS. 


Its design is to be a Monthly Register of New Books—a 
Catalogue of Receipts and Additions to Stock, and Discur- 
sive Matter concerning Books, Auction Sales, and Literary 
Subjects generally. 

The Publishers’ extensive acquaintance with the trade, 
literary societies, and bookbuyers generally, will insure a 
circulation to render it a profitable medium for advertise- 
ments. The large circulation of No. 1, af 40 pages, has 
already verified this statement—subscriptions having been 
received for nearly the entire edition. 

For insertion in this number advertisements should be 
sent at an early date. 

A subscription of one dollar will secure the Journal for 
one year. ° IN 8, 

84 Nassau street, New York. 








American Cattle. 
THEIR HISTORY, BREEDING, AND MANAGEMENT. 


- Lewis F. ALLEN, President N. Y. State Agricultural 
Socicty. 532 pages. Price $2 50. 


‘Tt is just such a book as our farmers need,’’—Marshall 
P. Wilder, President U. 8. Ag’! Society. 

“Tt is, in my ju ent, the best work on the subject yet 
ublished in erica, and worth ten times the cost.”’—\. 
y. Chenery, of Highland Stock Farm. 

‘* Whatever works the stock-farmer may already have, lic 

cannot afford to do without this.”— Ohio Farmer. 

‘It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge. 

and contains information, sound and sensible, on evcry 
page.” — The People, Concord, N. H, 


AGENTs WANTED. 


TAINTOR BROS., Publishers, 
678 Broadway, N. Y. 


“The Nation” Abroad. 


** A Radical journal of acknowledged power and respec- 
tability."— London Times. 

‘* A paper‘in every respect equal to the best English jour- 
nals."°— London Saturday Review. 

** Written by men of ability for a cultivated audience.” — 
London Pall Mall Gazette. 

**No other American paper carries the same weight in 
England.”—Anglo-American Times (London). 

‘La’ Nation occupe dans la presse américaine la ha utc 
situation politique et littéraire que la Sufurday Rei 
remplit si bien dans le journalisme anglais.”—ZLa 7’: 
(Paris). 

“Das gediegenste Wochenblatt in den Vereinigten Staa- 
ten.” —Literarisches Centralblatt (Leipzig). 








‘“*Un giornale reppublicano che solo 0 quasi solo consery" 
moderazione nelle parole, e si mostra del tutto nauseato di 
cotesto diluvio di bugie e a’ ingiurie che piovono dalle duc 
parti.”—Nuova Antologia (Florence). 





TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS : 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


AGENTS. 
Great Brirarm.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 
E. C. 
SwITZERLAND.—V¢résoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva, 
Romz.—Furse Brothers, 9 Piazza di Spagna. 
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XLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
dS A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royai, by Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin, Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 


( YRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Reprinted 


/ from the Nation, and supplying in some measure the | 


first two volumes of that paper, which are now obtainable 
only with dificulty. Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. 


XOLYDORI VERGILIT DE RERUM INVEN.- | 


TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER, 
Box on. ew York City. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes, 
TERM OPENS DECEMBER 238, 1868, 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal, 


ASK FOR 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 


None Genuine unless stamped ** a. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
Persian Healing, or Pine Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 
1867.”” 


For the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery 


this soap has no equal. It cures Pimples, Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, Frosted Feet, Burns, Bruises, Fresh Cuts, all 


| 
i\ 


insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prne Street, New Yorx, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 Wax. STREET, 


, ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
| FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 
57 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Cc., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 





Diseases of the Scatp and Skin, and is a good shaving 
soap. 
““T have used your Persian Healing Soap in my practice | 
extensively, and it has proved the best healing Soap I ever 
used. It has no equal for washing the heads and skin of 
children.” L. P. ALpricu, M.D., 19 Harrison Street, N. Y. 


For sale by all Dealers. If they don’t keep it, send to us. 
Agents Wanted. Address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann Street, New York. 





HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital,. . . $400,000 00 
Surplus, Jan. 1,1869, 250,682 28 


Total Assets, .. . $650,682 28 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 
Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
iy of the test advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it 8 the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 








The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location. and 
of ——s Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 


Cemeteries, and Gardens, 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’'C CO. 


Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 


COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Ere., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 


9, tt, 13 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


ANTED—AGENTS-$75 to $200 
per month. everywhere. male and female, 


COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING 


hem, fell, tuck. quilt, cord, bind, braid, 
and embroider in a most superior manner 
Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 


stron 
It makes the ** Elastic Lock Stitch.’ Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart with- 
out tearing it. We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO.. PITTS- 
BURGH. PA.; BOSTON, MASS.: or. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 


WANTED—AGENT S—reset the 


AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 





and uces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly superior in 
quality and power to that of the ordinary Piano. The 
sounding-board, released from its connection with the 
pone-cone, and resting upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
ieved from the rigidity caused by such connection, and its 
vibratory quality increased. 

r Pianos are first-class in every respect, and 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as pecties ‘proposing 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call examine 
our assortment. 





ur- | 


Price $235. 
chine ever invented, Will knit 20,000 stitches per minate. 
| Liberal inducements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN 
KNITTING M‘CHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St Louis, 
Mo 


ACENTS WANTED. 


| $25 TO $900 PER MONTH! Or a Commission from 
which twice that amount can be made by selling the latest 


improved COMMON-SENSE FAMIL SEWING MA- 
| CHINE. Price $18. For Cireulars and Terms, address 
| c. ~~ & CO., 330 South Third Street, Philadel- 


| phia 


| Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 


} Premium 
| Cash in Bank 


{ Total Amount of Assets 


to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED | 
MACHINE This Machine will stitch, | 


years. We will pay $1 000 for any machine that will sew a | 
r, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. | 


Ours is the only genuine and really 


The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Ma- | 


| OFFICE OF THE 
| ATLANTIC 
(MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 


New York, January 26, 1999, 


4 
’ 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the ( , 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 31 
| December, 1868: — ‘ , 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1868, to 3ist December, 1868 $6,782,969 82 
| Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 

nary, 1868 ; i. aan 


2,563,002 30 
| 

| Total amount of Marine Premiums $9,345,972 12 
| ~ - 

No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks 
| nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with Ma-, 
| _ rine Risks. 

| Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1868 
| to 3ist December, 1868 . 


&6.907,970 89 
| 

| . * : 

| Losses paid during the same period $3,081,080 49 
} 

| Returns of Premiums and expenses $1,388,280 61 
| The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

| United States and State of New York Stock, 

| City, Bank, and other Stocks $7,587,495 00 
| Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise 214,100 00 
210,000 00 


Interest and sundry Notes and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at 200 90 08 
votes and Bills receivable 2,955,987 53 
2% 405 !iS 83 


$15,060,881 99 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 

| profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 

| representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Febru- 
ary next, 

“he outstanding certificates of the issue 

| redeemed und paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 

representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Feb- 

| ruary next, from which dete all interest thereon will cease 

| The certificates to be produced at the time of paymentand 

| cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on 
earned premiums of the Company. for the year ending Sist 
December, 1863. for which certificates will be issued op and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of April next. 

By order of the Board 
J. HU. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. Jones, C. A, Hand, 

Charles Dennis, James Low, 

W.H. H. Moore, B. J. Howland, 

Henry Coit, Benj. Babcock, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, Robt. Bo Minturn, 

Lewis Curtis, Gordon W. Burnham, 

Charles H. Russell, Frederick Chauncey, 
| Lowell Holbrook, Robert L Taylor. 

R. Warren Weston, Geo, 8 Stephenson, 
Royal Phelps, William H. Webb, 
Caleb Barstow, Paul Spofford, 
A. P. Pillot. Sheppard Gandy, 
William E. Dodge. Francis Skiddy, 
David Lane, Charles P. Burdett, 
| dames Bryce, Robt. C Fergusson, 
Daniel 8. Miller, Samuel G. Ward, 
;} Wh. Sturgis, William E Bunker. 
| Henry K. Bogert, Samuel L. Mitch ill, 
Dennis Perkins, dames G. De Forest 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 


JOHN D JONES President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W H. AH MOORE, 21 Vice President 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


of 1885 will be 


the net 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bazssrrr’s LION COFFEE. 

B. T, Bassrrt’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 

B. T. Bassrrt’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 
B. T. Basarrr’s SALERATUS, 

B. T. Bassrrr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 


For sale everywhere. 


Ask your grocer for B. T. Bassirt’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PURE and 
| UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


| 64, 65, 66, G7, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
44 West Street, New York. 


‘SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE COLLECE. 


| This department of Yale College, under the direction of 
| President Woolsey, and Professors Dana, Norton, Lyman, 
| Silliman, Whitney, Brush, Gilman, Johnson, Brewer, Rock- 

well, Eaton, Marsh, and Verrill, furnishes regular and spe- 

cial courses of instruction in Chemistry and Metallurgy, 
| Civil, Mining, and Mechanical Engineering, Agriculture, 
| Natural History, etc. for circulars address Prof. D. C. 
! Gilman, Sec., New Haven, Conn. 
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The Nation. 


[ Feb. 4, 1869 





1,000 MILES 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


As 600 miles of the western portion of the line, beginning 
at Sacramento. are also done, but 


267 MILES REMAIN 


To be finished. to open the Grand Through Line to the 
Pacific. This Opening will certainly take place early this 
season. 


First Mortgage Bonds 


AT PAR. 

By its charter, the Company is permitted to issue its 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount as 
the Government Bonds, and no more. These Bonds area 
First Mortgage upon the entire road and all its equip- 
ments. 

THEY HAVE THIRTY YEARS TO RUN AT SIX PER 
CENT, and both PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
PAYABLE IN GOLD 

The entire amount of the mortgage will be about $30,- 
000,000, and the interest $1,800,000 per annum in gold. 
The present currency cost of this interest is less than 
$2.500,000 per annum, while the gross earnings for the 
year 1868, FROM WAY BUSINESS only, on AN AVER- 
AGE OF LESS THAN 700 MILES OF ROAD IN OPERA 
TION, WERE MORE THAN 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


As the supply of these Bonds will scon cease, parties 
who desire to invest in them will find it for their interest 
to do so at once. The price for the present is par and 
accrued interest from January 1, in currency. 

Subscriptions wi!l be received in New York 

AT THE 
Company’s Office, 20 Nassau S&St., 
AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
59 WALL STREET, 


And by the Company's advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 


Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through local 
agents will look to them for their safe delivery. 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
NEW YORE. 


Bankers, 


Jan. W, 1869. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway. New York. 
Principal Warehouses: } 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
— and unusual attention to individual peculiarities, 
*hysica! culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with buildings and 
appointments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application, 

W. C. WILLCOX, M PrRIncrpar, Stamford, Conn, 


a ee a a a 
Stem- W indi ng \! { ] fham Wa foes, 
These watches represent the perfection of American in 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 
HOWARD & CO. 
ew ullers and Silverdmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 
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THE FIRST MORTGAGE, 


FIFTY-YEAR, CONVERTIBLE BONDS 
OF THE 


ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND, AND ST. 
LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY. 


PAY THE 


PRINCIPAL AND SEVEN PER CENT. 
INTEREST, ist FEB. and ist AUG., 


IN COLD COIN, 


Free of Government Tax. 


The Bonds are offered at 97}¢ and accrued interest in 
currency. 
Pamphlets, with maps, giving full information, sent on 

application. 
All Bonds subscribed for sent by 
charge. 


Express free of 





The Bonds may be had of 


H. H. BOODY, Treasurer, 
12 WALL STREET ; 


OR OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES, 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order, 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


BURNSIDE FAMILY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
BRATTLEBORO’, VERMONT. 

This School combines the advantages of a Family School 
with the benefits of Military Drill and Discipline, and has 1 
met with great success for the past ten years. For further 
information apply to Charles A, Miles, Principal, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt.. or to the following gentlemen, to whom Mr. 
Miles is permitted to refer: 

David Lane, Esq., 187 Duane St., New York; Charles 
Lamson, Esq., 38 Burling Slip, New York ; John M, Storey, 
Esq., 74 West Eleventh St.. New York; Geo T. Curtis, 
Esq., New York. 


VALUABLE VIRGINIA FARMS 


FOR SALE, 
NEAR THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


For particulars address 
H. S. WASHBURN, 


CAPITAL, 





Washington, D.C. 


NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
National Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
To which all general correspondence should be addressed 


First 


OFFICERS : 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com- 
mittee, 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET. Secretary and Actuary. 


This Company, National in its character, offers, by rea- 
son of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre- 
sented to the public. 

JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 Broadway, new Park Bank 
Building, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. C. 
Whitman and J. U. Orvis, Managers, where applications 
for insurance on the most favorable terms will be re- 


ETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 
~ $3,000,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 
62 WALL STREET. 


$5,150,981 71 
289,553 98 





Assets January 1, 1969, 
Liabilities, 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Policies Issued PAYABLE IN GOLD when Desired 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior exccel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles. 














